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AuTHENTIC MeEmoirRs of the Life and Philanthropic Labours 
of the late Joun Howaron, Ef. F.R.S. With a Striking 
Likenefs of that great Citizen and Patriot of the World, taken, by 
Permiffion, from a large Print engraved by Mr. Edmund Scott, from 
an original Painting in the Poffeffion of Mr. William Ellis. 


Bie ancients, in defcribing a 
character of more than common 
excellence, were wont to reprefent 
him as poffeffing that great charac- 
teriftic of a good man—+he knowledge 
of himfelf.—* The man who knows 
himfelf,’ fays the Roman Orator, 
* will be confcious that he is endued 
with a divine principle ; and, con- 
fidering himfelf as a temple, in which 
the gods have placed his foul, to be 
a confecrated image, as it were, of 
their divinity, he will be folicitous 
that all his fentiments and aétions be 
worthy of this celeftial gift.—Indeed, 
what greater felicity can be imagined 
than what He enjoys, who has a juft 
idea of all the moral obligations ; 
who rifes fuperior to every fenfual 
gratification, and tramples upon vo- 
luptuous pleafure, as unbecoming 
the dignity of his nature ; whom nei- 
ther affliction, nor danger, nor even 
death can terrify ; who is ever zealous 
and aétive in the fervice of his friends, 


‘ and, with an expanding comprehen- 


five mind, confiders as his friends the 
ewhole human race, united to him, as 
they are, by one common naturé; ina 
word, who preferves an unaffected 
piety and devotion to the gods ?— 
When fuch a man, moreover, has 


taken a furvey of the creation ; when 
he has ftudied the nature and origin 
of things—the ftate to which they are 
inceffantly tending—the time and 
manner. of their diffolution—what is 
mortal and perifhable in them, what 
divine and everlafting ; when he has 
attained, as far as a mortal can, to 
the knowledge of the Great Governor 
of the Whole ; when he can confider 
himfelf as not confined within the walls 
of a fingle city, not the member only of 
one particular community, but a citizen 
of the whole world: in fach an exten- 
five and magnificent view of nature, 
O ye immortal gods, how truly may 
fuch a perfon be faid to ‘know him- 
felf,’ conformably to the divine pre- 
cept of Apollo! How little, how 
contemptible to Him will appear all 
the fplendid trifles, which, by vulgar 
minds, are held in the higheft eftima- 
tion !’ * 

Of heroes and conquerors, of ftatef- 
men and legiflators, of poets and phi- 
lofophers, of the patriots of a fingle 
country ; in a word, of all that re- 
nown to which great talents, uncom- 
mon virtues, and high achievements 
can exalt a man, the biographical 
colleétions in the time of Cicero could 
furnifh very copious narrations. But 


/ 


* Qui fe ipfe norit, primum aliquid fentiet fe habere divinum, ingeniumque in fe 











fuum, ficut fimulacrum aliquod, dedicatum putabit ; tantoque munere deorum femper 
dignum aliquid & faciet, & fentiet.—Nam cum animus, cognitis perceptifque virtuti- 
bus, 4 corporis obfequio indulgentiaque difcefferit, voluptatemque, ficut Jaben aliquam 
decoris, opprefferit ; omnemque mortis dolorifque timorem effugerit; focietatemque 
caritatis coierit cum fuis, omne/que naturd conjundios; juos duxerit ; cultumque de- 
orum, & puram religionem fulceperit—quid eo dici, aut excogitart poterit beatius >— 
Idemque cum coelum, terras, maria, rerumque omnium naturam peripexerit, eaque 
unde generata, quo recurrant, quando, quo modo ob:tura, quid in us mortale & 
caducum, quid divinum zte:numque fit, viderit ; ipfumque ea moderantem & 1egentem 
pené prehenderit ; e/eque non unis circumdatum meenivus, fopularem alicujus definitt 
loci, fed civem totius mundi, quafi unius urbis, agnoverit: in bac ile magnificentia 
rerum, a'que in hoc confpettu & cogniiione nature, dit immortales ! quai ipte fe 
nofcet : qued Apollo precipit Pythius ! Quam contemner, quam defpiciet, quam pro 
nihilo putabit ea, qua vulgd ducustur emplifima! Cie, de Legsbus, I. 22, 

Numa. 600, Vou. 8&. Y the 
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the illuftrious chara&ter of a Citizen 
and Patrivt of the World, which he 
has here detcribed, feems to be a 
creation of his own; for of fuch a 
charaéter Pagan antiquity exhibits no 
example ; and, fince the days of the 
Divine Author of our Religion, ‘ who 
went about doing good,’ the inftauces 
of an entire and abfolute felf-dedica- 
tion to the welfare of others, are a 
kind of moral phenomena, which 
have aftonifhed for a time, and then, 
like a fplendid comet, become invi- 
fible for ages. In the courfe of feven- 
teen centuries, perhaps no more than 
four great philanthropiits are record- 
ed, who were infpired with a kind of 
divine heroifm; who explored tl:e 
horrors of dungeons, vifited the 
abodes of infection, and braved the 
terrors of the pefiilence*. We con- 
template fuch charaéters with venera- 
tion ; we almoft confider them as be- 
ings of a fuperior nature ; advancing 
to the perfection of angels by inceflant 
exertions of beneficence, and ripen- 
ing apace for immortality. But the 
philanthropic labours of Mr. Howard 
were not, like theirs, confined to a 
fingle country. He withed not only 
to alleviate the miferies of the wretch- 
ed in this ifand and the neighbour- 
ing continent, but to remove the ta- 
tal prejudices of remote and barbarous 
nations, and to intiruét them to re- 
pel, if not to eradicate, that great 
calamity to which they appear almolt 
exclufively fubje&t. With this view, 
after he had vifited all the prifons and 
hofpitals in the Britifh dominions, 
and even in the frigid regions of the 
North, he extended his refearches to 
the tainted fhores of the Eait, 

* Where Nature fickens, and each gale is 

death.’ 


Joun Howarp, the illuftrious fub- 
jeét of thefe obfervations, was defcend- 
ed from a branch of the noble family 
of that name which makes fuch a dif- 
tinguifhed figure in the Britifh peer- 
age +. He was born, about the year 
1725, at Lower Clapton, in the 
parifh of Hackney, and county of 
Middlefex; in an ancient houfe, 
which had been many years in the 
pofleffion of his father and grandfa- 
ther. His father, Mr. John Howard, 
was partner in a very confiderable 
upholftery and carpet warehoufe, un- 
der the firm of Howard and Hamilton, 
in Long-lane, Weft Smithfield. He 
was in very opulent circumiftances, 
but of a penurious difpofition. He 
maintained great order and regularity 
in his houfe; and to his conftant ob- 
fervation of the fabbath, and of the 
duty of family prayer, his fon was 
perhaps indebted for that piety, which, 
ever after, formed a diftinguifhed 
feature in his character. 

The father, being a proteftant dif- 
fenter, fent his fon to a grammar 
{choel at Hertford, the mafter of which 
was Mr. Worfley, a gentleman of the 
fame religious principles, and of con- 
fiderable learning t. From this fchool, 
young Mr, Howard was removed, at 
a proper period, to an academy for 
completing the ftudies of young men 
defigned for the miniftry among the 
proteitant diffenters, then kept by 
John Eames, F. R. S. one of the beit 
fcholars of his time. At this academy 
he became acquainted with many per. 
fons, who were afterward of great 
eminence in the literary world ; par- 
ticularly, the late Rev. Dr. Furneaux, 
and the Rev. Dr. Price; with the 
latter of whom he maintained an un- 
interrupted correfpondence till his 


* Vincent de Paul, a Frenchman, and cardinal Borromeo, an Italian, in the 16th 
century; fir John Lawrence, lord mayor of London in 1665; and the bifhop of 
Maricilles in 1720.—Of the firtt, ice an account in our Magazine for April 1788; of 
the fecond, in the Supplement to our 84th volume ; and of the othef two, in our 


Magazine for May 1789. 


+ ‘The family arms of the duke of Norfolk, and of the earls of Suffolk, Effingham, 
and Carlifle, are placed at the head of the tomb-tlone, which Mr. Howard eieéted to 
the memory of his firft wife, on the fouth fide cf Whitechapel churchyard. 


+ 





+ duthor of a Tranflation of the New Teftament, and of a Latin Grammar. 


death, 
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death. And, at both thefe places, 
it is evident, from his fubjequent 
publications, that he had made no in- 
confiderable proficiency in his ftudies. 

Mr. Howard was intended origi- 
nally for a man of bufinefs, and was, 
accordingly, bound apprentice to 
Mefirs. Newnham * and Shipley, 
wholefale grocers, in Watling-ftreet; 
by whom he was treated with that 
diftinétion, to which a premium of 
feven hundred pounds entitled him. 
He was indulged with his own fepa- 
rate apartments, and allowed to keep 
a fervant and a couple of faddle- 
horfes. 

His father died in the year 1742, 
leaving his affairs under the direétion 
of three executors, for the benefit of 
his fon and an only daughter. The 
fon, however, was very early con- 
fpicuous for prudence and attivity ; 
and to him, in courfe, great part of 
the management was entrufted ; par- 
ticularly, the infpe€tion of the repairs 
of the houfe at Clapton, which the 
parfimony of his father had rendered 
very neceflary. He went there every 
other day ; and a venerable man, 
who had been his father’s gardener +, 
is fill fond to relate, that fo punctual 
was his young matter to his time, 
that he never failed to be at the long 
buttreffed wall, which feparates the 
garden from the road, juft as the 
baker’s cart was going by. He would 
then purchafe a loaf, throw it over 
the wall, and, on entering the gar- 
den—* Harry,’ he would fay, ‘ look 
among the cabbages: you will find 
fomething for your family.’—To fome 


readers this anecdote may appear 
trifling : others will be pleafed with 
the firft traces of youthful benevo- 
lence in a character, which, at a more 
advanced period of life, became the 
admiration of the world. 

The affluent circum ances in which 
he was left, precluded Mr. Howard 
from the neceflity of purfuing any 
commercial employment ; and, hav- 
ing a kind of nervous féver, with an 
ill ftate of health in general, he was 
induced to relinquith all thoughts of 
trade. He therefore left Mefirs, 
Newnham and Shipley, before he 
had ferved the ftipulated term ; and, 
having let his houfe at Clapton f{, he 
took apartments in Church-ftreet, 
Stoke Newington. 

Mr. Howard now devoted his time 
to the improvement of his mind ; 
and, among other ftudies in which he 
engaged, were natural philofophy and 
medicine. The latter, in the fequel, 
proved of great fervice to him in his 
benevolent purfuits. He was obliged, 
however, to pay fuch attention to his 
health, which continued, for fome 
years, very tender and precarious, 
that he was many times at the Hot 
Wells, at Briitol, and made feveral 
excurfions to different parts of the 
kingdom |j. 

In the firft apartments which he 
took at Newington, Mr. Howard did’ 
not meet with the moft fatisfatory 
treatment. He removed, therefore, 
to the houfe of Mrs. Sarah Loidorc, 
a widow, in the fame ftreet. This 
lady nurfed him with a tendernefs and 
affiduity, which, contrafted with the 


* Grandfather of Nathanael Newnham, efq. alderman and reprefentative of 


London. 


+ HenryWhite, aged 75, now a labourer in the grounds of Mr. John Turnbull, 


gardener, at Clapton. 


t Mr. Howard had fuch a veneration for this houfe, that he would never let it upon 


leafe, About five years ago, however. he fold it, for 3,000l. ts Thomas Smith, ety. 
now of the Clock Houfe, Tottenham; of whom it was purchiled, fome time 
ago, by John Gorham, efq. an eminent furveyor, in King’s Road, Gray's Inn Line. 

|| It as been mentioned in another account of Mr. Howard, that he would often 
ride out in a morning, with a book in his pocket ; and wlien he came to fone fe~ 
quettered fpot, where his horfé could graze fecurely near him, he would difmount, and 
{pend fome hours in reading.—On a very particular enquiry, however, of perfons very 
intimate, and who had often rode out, with him, we are aflured, that they never faw, 
nox ever beard gf fuch a practice, 


73 treat: 
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treatment he had experienced in his 
former lodgings, made a deep im- 

reflion vpon his mind. In a word, 
impelled by the fuggeftions of grati- 
tude, he made propofals of marriage 
toher. His great fortune, however, 
did not induce Mrs. Loidore to con- 
fent immediately to his propofals. 
She was a fenfible, worthy, difinte- 
refted woman: fhe perceived an im- 
propriety in fuch an union ; for there 
was a great difparity between them 
with refpeét to age, and, fhe had la- 
boured, for many years, under the 
preflure of infirmity and ill “health. 
But Mr. Howard was not to be de- 
terred by thefe confiderations: he 
finally overcame her reluétance ; and 
they were married about the year 
1752. With a generofity, as fingu- 
lar, perhaps, as his gratitude, the 
{mall fortune, to which he was entitled 
with her, he prefented to her fifler. 
Mrs. Howard did not live many years 
after this difproportioned marriage : 
fhe died on the 10th of November 
1755, aged 54, and was buried at 
Whiiechapel, where Mr. Howard 
erected a handfome tomb over her 
grave. He had uniformly behaved 
to her with the greatett tendernefs : 
he has been often heard to fay, that 
he would freely part with a hundred 
pounds to give her one good night's 
reft; and, after her death, he has 
more than once declared, that, were 
he to marry again, he would prefer juit 
fuch a perfon and mind as hers to all 
the charms of youth and beauty. He 
ever after entertained a great refpect 
for her memory, and, ahout five 
years ago, vifited her tomb, and 
gave diretions to have that, and the 
iron rails around it, repaired and 
beautified. 

lu the month of April 1755, Mr. 
Howard had an opportunity of evinc- 
ing his zeal for the interelt of religion, 
as well as the genevofity of his difpo- 
fition, by a fub{cription of 571. 148. 
6d. toward the purchafe of a houte, 
which he propofed to be appropriated 
for the retidence of the minilter, for 
the time being, of the proteitant dif- 

1 


fenting congregation in that place. 
On the death of his wife, he broke 
up houfekeeping, and took apart- 
ments in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
All the furniture of his houfe, which 
was not neceffary for thefe apart- 
ments, he difiributed in lots to fome 
poor houfekeepers at Newington ; 
and the aged gardener, already men- 
tioned, ftill gratefully recolleéts, that 
befide the donation of a guinea for a 
fingle day’s work, he had for ¢ dis 
dividend,’ as he expreffes it, a bed- 
ftead and bedding complete, a table, 
half a dozen chairs, anda new fithe. 
On the 13th of May 1756, Mr. 
Howard was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, into which he was 
admitted on the 2oth. In the fame 
year, he determined to travel, in 
order to relieve his mind from that 
dejection which he felt after the 
death of his wife ; and the defire of 
feeing the ruins of Lifbon, as they 
appeared after the great earthquake 
in 1755, induced him to prefer the 
tour of Portugal to that of any other 
part of the continent. He accord- 
ingly embarked on board the Hano- 
ver packet, for Lifbon, although the 
war with France had juft commenced. 
They were chafed by a French priva- 
teer; the packet was an excellent 
failor ; but, as they crowded all the 
fail they could, the ma{t went by the 
board, and they were captured, and 
carried into the port of Breft. On 
this occafion, Mr. Howard was not 
only a witnefs of the hardfhips to 
which prifoners are frequently ex- 
poled, but he experienced them in his 
own perfon.—‘ Before we reached 
Brett,’ favs he, ‘I fuffered the ex- 
tremity of thirft, not having, for 
above forty hours, one drop of wa- 
ter, nor hardly a morfel of food. In 
the caitle of Breft I lay fix nights 
upon ftraw ; and obferving how cruel- 
ly my countrymen were ufed there, 
and at Morlaix, whither I was carri- 
ed next; during the two months I 
was at Corbaix upon parole, I cor- 
refponded with the Enylifh prifoners 
at Breit, Morlaix, 2.d Dinsan. I 


had 
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had fufficient evidence of their being 
treated with fuch barbarity, that many 
hundreds had perifhed; and that 
thirty-fix were buried in a hole at 
Dinnan in one day. When I came 
to England, ftill on parole, I. made 
known to the commiffioners of fick 
and wounded feamen the fundry par- 
ticulars, which gained their attention 
and thanks. Remonftrance was made 
to the French court; our failors had 
redrefs; and thofe that were in the 
three prifons mentioned above, were 
brought home in the firft cartel fhips. 
—Perhaps what | fuffered on this 
occafion increafed my tympathy with 
the unhappy people, whote cafe is the 
fubje& of this book *.’ 

In all Mr. Howard’s writings, we 
find very little information concern- 
ing himfelf ; and that little is merely 
what arifes incidentally, in treating 
of the great fubject of his labours. 
He has not informed us in the above 
paflage, what, however, was the faét, 
that, while in confinement at Cor- 
baix, he had ¢ favour with the keeper 
of the prifon,’ who, on that account, 
permitted him to refide in the town, 
although not an officer, on his parole. 
His manner, moreover, carried with 
it fuch a conviction of his integrity, 
that the perfon with whom he went 
to board and lodge, and to whom he 
was an utter ftranger, amply fupplied 
him with clothes and money, of both 
which he had been {tripped at Breft ; 
and he was finally} permitted to vifit 
his own country, on his promife to 
return to his prifon, if the Englifh 
government would not confent to ex- 
change him for a French naval officer. 
Of this there could be no certainty, 
Mr. Howard being only a private 
perfon. When he arrived in Eng- 
land, therefore, he difclaimed the 
congratulations of his friends on the 
recovery of his liberty, tiil the fuccefs 
of his application to government could 
aflure him, that he might remain with 
honour in his native country. 


This point being happily effetted, 


and Mr. Howard having thus evinced, 
in his own perfon, how often Divine 
Providence is pleafed to render the 
temporary fufferings of an individual 
productive of the greateft good to his 
fellow-creatures, foon after followed 
the impulfe of an ardent curiofity, 
and made the tour of Italy. On his 
return, he iettled at Whatcombe, 
near Lymington, in the New Forett, 
Hamphhire; having purchafed a plea- 
fant villa and efiate there of John 
Blake, efq.¢ for 7,000]. Here he 
refided about feven years ; having, 
on the 25th of April 1758, married 
Mifs Harriet Leeds, daughter of Ed- 
ward Leeds, elg. ferjeant at law, of 
Croxton, in Cambridgefhire, and 
filter to Edward Leeds, one of the 
matters in chancery, and member in 
the laft parliament for Ryegate, and 
of Jofeph Leeds, efq. of Croydon.— 
She was a very amiable and accom- 
plithed woman, and the mott fuitable 
to his difpofition that he could poffi- 
bly have married. It is remarkable, 
that svhile at Whatcombe, Mr. How- 
ard, whofe integrity and benevolence 
endeared him to all ranks of people, 
never loitthe moft trifling articie of his 
property, although he fcarcely ufed 
the precaution of locks and bolts : on 
the contrary, his predeceflor, captain 
Blake, notwithitanding all the terrors 
of ileel traps, {pring guns, &c. was 
fubjeé to continual depredations. 
Mrs. Howard died in the year 
1765, in child-bed, of her only child. 
On this melancholy event, Mr. How- 
ard left Whatcombe, and went to re- 
fide at a {mall houfe, on’ his paternal 
eftate at Cardington, near Bedford. 
The poor cottagers here found the 
advantage of his prefence among 
them. He encouraged their habits 
of induftry ; he vilited them in fick- 
nefs; he prevented their diftrefies. 
The cottages that were falling to ruin 
he rebuilt on a more convenient plan: 
to each he allotted a little flower gar- 


* Account of the State of the Prifons, Se&. I. 
+ Famous, fome years ago, for the undertaking of bringing Ath to town by jand 
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den in front, and a piece of ground 
behind for the cultivation of potatoes ; 
but he did not raife the low rents at 
which they had been let*. In a 
word, he hardly ever took one of his 
daily rides in the neighbourhood, 
without enjoying the delightful fa- 
tisfaction, on his return, that he had 
contributed to the relief, the welfare, 
or the confolation of a fellow-crea- 
ture. 

We are now arrived at that era in 
the life of our great philanthropift, 
when he may be faid to have com- 
menced his unparallelled career of 
humanity ; when his benevolent ex- 
ertions were no longer to be confined 
within the limits of a fingle village, 
or a fingle county ; and when he was 
to be aCluated in his vifits to foreign 
countries by motives very different 
from the gratification of curiofity. 
In 1773, he was appointed to the 
office of high fheriff of the county 
of Bedford. It has been faid, that 
being a proteftant diffenter, and, as 
fuch, not choofing to take the facra- 
ment, us prefcribed by law, accord- 
ing to the rites of the church of Eng- 
land, he was prevailed upon by earl 
Bathurft, then lord chancellor, to ferve 


* His relation, Samuel Whitbread, eq. 


the office, on the affurance of an in- 
demnification from the penalties he 
would incur, in cafe of a profecution 
on the Teft AQ +. But this account 
is erroneous. Happily for the liber- 
ties of this country, we no longer 
live in the age of regal difpenfing 
power. Neither the lord chancellor, 
nor the king himfelf can remit the 
penalties of the Teft A&, however it 
may operate, in any particular in- 
ftance, againft the rights of humanity, 
or however. contrary it may be to the 
enlightened fenfe and liberal fpirit of 
the times {. The truth is, that Mr. 
Howard confidered that this enlight- 
ened fenfe and liberal fpirit were uni- 
verfally prevalent. He threw him- 
felf upon the generofity of his coun- 
trymen ; and, as it wasjapparent, ever 
after, that he was not to be deterred 
from his glorious purfuits by any ap- 
prehenfions of perfonal danger ; nei- 
ther, in this inftance, would he de- 
cline the ferving of an office, in which 
it was thought he might be eminently 
ufeful, from any confideration of the 
dreadful incapacities to which he was 
liable by this aét, had any perfon 
thought proper to profecute him. 
['To be continued. } 


member of parliament for Bedford, who 








has an eftate in this village, rebuilt feveral cottages, at the fame time, with the fame 
benevolent views ; fo that Cardington, which feemed, at one time, to contain the 
abodes of poverty and wretchednels, is now one of the neateft villages in the kingdom 
—exhibiting all the pleafing appearances of competence and content, the natural re- 
wards of rural induftry and virtue. 

+ This act dive&ts all cfficers, civil and military, to take the oaths, and make the 
declaration againit tranfubftantiation, in any of the king’s courts at Weftminfter, or at 
the quarter-{cflions, within fix calendar months after their admiffion ; and alfo within 
the fame time to receive the facrament of the Lord's Supper, according to the ulage of the 
church of England, in fome public church, immediately after divine fervice and fermon, 
and to deliver into court a certificate thereof figued by the minilter and church-warden, 
and alfo to prove the fame by two credible witnefles ; and every perfon not having taken 
the oaths and the facrament as prefcribed by this act, is incapacitated from ho!ding the 
office or employment, and fuch office or employment is rendered void; and if fuch 
perfon execute fuch office or employment, after the time limited by the aét is expired, 
without having qualified as required by it, and being thereupon lawfully convicted 
upon any information, prefentment or indiétment, he fhall be difabled from profecuting 
any action or fuit, orto be guardian to any clfild, or to be executor or adminiftrator to 
any perion, or capable of any legacy or deed of gift, or to bear any office, and thall 
forfeit 500]. to be recovered by the profecutor. Statute 25 Ch. Il. ch. 2, explainedby 
9 Geo. Il. ¢. 26. 

ft No a&t of parliament can be altered, amended, di/penfed with, fufpended, or 
repealed, but in the fame forms and by the fame authority of parliament. Black/lone’s 
Comment, Book 1, Co, 2. Sect 6. 
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Curious MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES of various Parts of 
th MetropPoLtis: Seleéed from Mr. Pennants new Survey 


of London. 


O N the authority of Strabo, Mr. 
Pennant relates the State of 
commerce in London in the time of 
the Romans: ‘ The exports hence 
were cattle, hides, and corn; dogs 
made a {mall article; and, let me 
add, that flaves were,a confiderable 
obje&t. Our internal parts were on 
a level with the African flave coafts ; 
and wars among the petty monarchs 
were promoted for the fake of a traffic 
now fo firongly controverted. The 
imports were at firft falt, earthen ware, 
and works in brafs, polifhed bits of 
bones emulating ivory, horfe-collars, 
toys of amber, and glaffes, and other 
articles of the fame material. We 
need not infift on the commerce of 
this period, for there was a great 
trade carried on with the Gauls in the 
days of Cafar: that celebrated inva- 
der affigning, as his reafon for at- 
tempting this ifland, the vaft fupplies 
which we gave to his Gaulifh ene- 
mies, and which interrupted his con- 
guefts on the continent.’ 

In the garden of the archbifhop of 
Canterbury at Lambeth, a tortoife 
was introduced in 1633, which lived 
till the year 1753, the time of arch- 
bifhop ‘Herring, and poflibly might 
have lived till the prefent, had it not 
been killed by the negligence of the 
gardener. 

Mr. Pennant records a fad exam- 
ple of fallen majefty in the perfon of 
Mary d’Efte, the unhappy queen of 
James II ; who flying with her infant 
prince from the ruin impending over 
their houfe, after crofling the Thames 
from the abdicated Whitehall, took 
fhelter beneath the antient walls of 
Lambeth church a whole hour, from 
the rain of the inclement night of 
December 6, 1688. Here the waited 
with aggravated mifery, till a com- 
mon coach, procured from the next 
inn, arrived, and conveyed her to 
Gyavefend, from whence the failed, 


and bid an eternal adieu to thefe 
kingdoms. 

{n Lambeth church are interred the 
mild, amiable, and polifhed prelate 
Cuthbert Tunftal, bifhop of Durham, 
who, deprived on account of his at- 
tachment to the old religion, by Ed- 
ward VI. was reftored by Mary, and 
again deprived by Elizabeth :. here 
he found an afylum in the family of 
archbifhop Parker, fo highly was he 
efteemed even by the proteftants ; 
here he paffed his days with honour 
and tranquillity, till his death in 1559. 

In the fame church are the remains 
of Thirlebye, once bifhop of Ely, 
deprived for the fame caufe by Eliza- 
beth. By the charity of the above. 
mentioned great prelate, he found 
the fame protection as his fellow-fuf- 
ferer Tunttal. To fhew the humanity 
of proteftantifm, he was indulged 
with the company of his fecretary. 
He merited every favour. Being 
joined in commiffion with Bonner for 
the degradation of Cranmer, he per- 
formed his office with as much ten- 
dernefs, as his affociate did with bru- 
tality, and melted into tears over 
fallen greatnefs. His body was found 
in digging the grave for archbithop 
Cornwallis. His long and venerable 
beard, and every part, was entire, 
and of a beautiful whitenefs : a flouch- 
ed hat was under his left arm: his 
drefs that of a pilgrim, as he efteemed 
himfelf to be upon earth, 

A neat buft, with the body in ar- 
mour, and with artillery, drums, and 
trophies around, exhibits the military 
character of Robert Scot, who entered 
into the fervice of Guftavus Adolphus, 
and brought with him two hundred 
men. He was made mufter-mafter 
general to that hero; afterward he 
went into the fervice of Denmark ; 
and finally, in 1631, clofed his life 
in that of Charles I, who made him 
gentleman of his privy chamber, and 
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beftowed on him a penfion of fix hun- 
dred a year. He was of the family 
of the antient barons of Bawtrie, in 
North Briton ; but his character fur- 
paffed his origin. He was the inven- 
tor of leathern artillery, which he in- 
troduced into the army of Guftavus, 
and by that means contributed highly 
to the glorious victory of Leipfic. 
Harte, and other hiftorians of that 
illuitrious prince, fpeak of the inven- 
tion and its important fervices, but 
were either ignorant of the inventor, 
or chofe to fupprefs his merit. ‘Tilly 
himfelf confefles the fuperiority of 
thefe portable cannons, after his own 
heavy artillery, fo admirably ferved 
as they were, funk under the vivacity 
of the fire of thefe light pieces. 

Guy Faux lived in a large manfion 
called Faux-hall, and, as Dr. Du- 
carel imagines, was lord of the manor 
of the fame name. In foreign parts 
a colonne infame would have been ere&- 
ed on the {fpot: but the fite is now 
occupied by Marble-hall, the late 
Cumberland tea-gardens, and feveral 
other buildings. 

In the year 1560, there was not 
a houfe from Lambeth palace as far 
as Southwark. 

Notwithitanding the climate of 
Great Britain has, at leait, of late 
years, been unfavourable to the pro- 
duGtion of wines: yet, in the year 
1635, we began to make fome from 
the raifins or dried grapes of Spain 
and Portugal. Francis Chamberlayne 
made the attempt, and obtained a 
patent for fourteen years, in which it 
is alleged that his wines would keep 
good during feveral years, and even 
in a voyage under the very line. ‘The 
art was moft fuccefsfully revived, fe- 
veral years ago, by Mark Beaufoy, 
and the foreign wines moit admirably 
mimicked. Such is the prodigality 
and luxury of the age, that the de- 
mand tor many forts exceeds in a great 
degree the produce of the native vine- 
yards. We have {kilful fabricators, 

1 


who kindly fupply our wants. It ha® 
been eftimated, that half of the port” 
and five-fixths of the white wines 
confumed in our capital, have been 
the produce of our home wine-preffes. 
The produét of duty to the ftate from 
a fingle houfe, was in one year, from 
July sth, 1785, to July sth, 1786, 
not leis than £7,363.9s. 8id. The 
genial banks of the Thames oppofite 
to our capital, yield almoft every 
fpecies of white wine; and, by a 
wondrous magic, Mefirs. Beaufoy 
pour forth the materials for the rich 
Frontiniac, to the more elegant ta- 
bles ; the Madeira, the Calcavella, 
and the Lifbon, into every part of the 
kingdom. 

This great work, and that for the 
making of vinegar, is at a fmall dif- 
tance from Mrs. Coade’s artificial 
ftone manufaétory, Narrow Wall. I 
can {carcely fay how much I was ftruck 
with the extent of the undertaking. 
There is a magnificence of bufinefs, 
in this ocean of fweets and fours, that 
cannot fail exciting the greateft ad- 
miration: whether we confider the 
number of veffels, or their fize. The 
boaited ton at Heydelberg does not 
furpafs them. On firft entering the 
yard, two rife before you, covered at 
the top with a thatched dome; be- 
tween them is a circular turret, in- 
cluding a winding ftaircafe, which 
brings you to their jummits, which are 
above twenty-four feet in diameter. 
One of thefe confervatories is full of 
fweet wine, and contains fifty-eight 
thoufand one hundred and nine gal- 
lons ; or eighteen hundred and fifteen 
barrels of Winchefter meafure, Its 
fuperb affociate is full of vinegar, to 
the amount of fifty fix thoufand feven 
hundred and ninety-nine gallons, or 
feventeen hundred and feventy-four 
barrels, of the fame ftandard as the 
former. The famous German veiiel 
yields even to the lait by the quanuty 
of forty barrels. 

[To be continued. ] 
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Curious Particurars in the Natural Hiftory of the ELEPHANT. 


[ From the Philofophy of Natural Hiftory, by William Smellie. ] 


O® all quadrupeds, of whofe hif- 
tory and manners we have any 
proper knowledge, the elephant is 
mott remarkable both for docility and 
underftanding. Though his fize is 
enormous, and his members rude and 
difproportioned, which give him, at 
firft fight, the afpect of dullnefs and 
ftupidity, his genius is great, and his 
fagacious manners, and his fedate and 
colleéted deportment, are almoft in- 
credible. He is the largeft and 
ftrongeft of all terreftial animals. 
Though naturally brave, his difpofi- 
tions are mild and peaceable. He is 
an affociating animal, and feldom ap- 
pears alone in the forelts. When in 
danger, or when they undertake a de- 
predatory expedition into cultivated 
fields, the elephants affemble in 
troops. The oldeft takes the lead ; 
the next in feniority brings up the 
rear; and the young and the feeble 
occupy the center. In the forefts and 
foli:udes they move with lefs precau- 
tion ; but never feparate fo far afun- 
der as to render them incapable of 
affording each other mutual affiftance 
when danger approaches. A ‘troop 
of elephants conftitutes a moft formi- 
dable band. Wherever they march, 
the foreft feems to fall before them. 
They bear down the branches upon 
which they feed; and, if they enter 
an inclofure, they fcon detftroy all the 
labours of the hufbandman. Their 
invafions are the more tremendous, 
as there is hardly any means of re- 
pelling them ; for, to attack a troop, 
when thus united, would require a 
litle army. It is only when one or 
two elephants happen to linger be- 


hind the reft, that the hunters dare. 


exert their art and ingenuity in mak- 
ing an attack; for any attempt to 
ditturb the troop would certainly 
prove fatal to the affailants. When 
an infult is offered, the elepuants in- 
ftantly move torward >zainit the of- 
fender, tofs him in the air with their 


tufks, and afterward trample him to 
pieces under their feet, or rather pil- 
lars of flefh and bone. Let not the 
character of this noble and majeftic 
animal, however, be mifreprefented. 
With force and dignity he refents 
every affront; but, when not dif- 
turbed by petulance or actual injury, 
he never fhows an hoftile intention 
either againft man or any other ani- 
mal. Elephants live entirely on ve- 
getables, and have no thirft for blood. 
Such is their focial and generous dif- 
pofition, that, when an individual 
chances to meet with a luxurious {pot 
of pafture, he immediately calls to his 
companions, and invites them to par- 
take of his good fortune. 

The elephant poffeffes all the fenfes 
in perfection: but, in the fenfe of 
touching, he excells all the brute 
creation. His trunk is the chief in- 
ftrament of this fenfe. In an ele- 
phant of fourteen feet high, the trunk 
is about eight feet long, ahd five feet 
and an half in circumference at the 
bafe. It is a large flefhy tube, di- 
vided through its whole extent by a 
feptum cr partition. It is capable of 
motion in every dire€tion. The ani- 
mal can fhorten or lengthen it at plea- 
fure. It anfwers every purpofe of a 
hand; for it grafps large objects 


with great force, and its extremity’ 


can lay hold of a fixpence, or even 
ofa pin. The trunk of the elephant 
affords him the fame means of addrels 
as the ape. It ferves the purpofes of 
an arm anda hand. By this inftru- 
ment, the elephant conveys large or 
{mall bodies to his mouth, places them 
on his back, embraces them faft, or 
throws them forcibly to a difiance. 
In a ftate of nature and perfe& free- 
dom, the difpofitions of the elephant 
are neither fanguinary nor ferocious, 
They are gentle creatures, and never 
exert their Rrength, or employ their 
weapons, but in defending themfelves 
or protecting their companions. Even 
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when deprived of the inftruction of 
men, they poflefs the fagacity of the 
beaver, the addrefs of the ape, and 
the acutenefs of the dog. To thefe 
mental talents are added the advan- 
tages of amazing bodily ftrength, and 
the experience and knowledge he ac- 
‘quires by living at lea{t two centuries. 
With his trunk he tears up trees. B 
a puth of his body he makes a breac 
in a wall. To this prodigious ftrength 
he adds courage, prudence, and cool- 
nefs of deportment. As he never 
makes an attack but when he receives 
an injury, he is univerfally beloved ; 
and all animals refpe&, becaufe none 
have any re@ion to fear him. In ail 
ages, men have entertained a vene- 
ration for this moit magnificent and 
fagacious of terre{rial creatures. The 
ancients regarded him as a miracle of 
Nature, and he is, in reality, one of 
her preateit efforts. But they have 
greatly exaggerated his faculties. 
Without hefitation, they have afcribed 
to him high intellectual ‘powers and 
moral virtues. Pliny, Alicn, Plu- 
tarch, and other authors of a more 
modern das, have bellowed on the 
elephant not only rational manners, 
but an innate religion, a kind of daily 
adoration of the fun and moon, the 
ufe of ablution before worfhip, a {pi- 
rit of divination, piety toward heaven 
and their fellow creatures, whom they 
affift at the approach of death, and, 
after their deceafe, bedew them with 
tears, and cover their bodies with earth. 
When tamed and inliructed by man, 
the elephant is foon rendered the 
mildeft and moft obedient of all do- 
meftic animals. He loves his keeper, 
carefies him, and ant: - ates his com- 
mands. He learns to comprehend 
figns, and even to underftand the ex- 
prefiion of founds. He diitinguithes 
the tones of command, of anger, and 
of approbation, and regulates his ac- 
tions by his perceptions. The voice 
of his mafer he never miftakes. His 
orders are executed with alacrity, but 
without any degree of precipitation. 


His movements are always meafured 
and fedate, and his character feems to 
correfpond with the gravity of his 
mafs. To accommodate thofe who 
mint him, he readily learns to bend 
his knees. With his trunk he falutes 
his friends, ufes it for raifing burdens, 
and affifts in loading himfelf. He 
loves to be clothed, and feems to be 
proud of gaudy trappings. In the 
fouthern regions, he is employed in 
drawing waggons, ploughs, and cha- 
riots. ‘I was eye-witnefs,’ fays P. 
Thilippe, ¢ to the following fatts. 
At Goa, there are always fome ele- 
phants employed in the building of 
ihips. 1 oae day went to the fide of 
the river, near which a large fhip was 
building in the city of Goa, where 
there is a large area filled with beams 
for that purpofe. Some men tie the 
ends of the heavieft beams with a 
rope, which is handed to the elephant, 
who carries it to his mouth, and, af- 
ter twifling it round his trunk, draws 
it, without any conduétor, to the 
place where the fhip is building, 
though it had only once been pointed 
out to him. He fometimes drew 
beams fo large that more than twenty 
men would have been unable to move. 
But, what furprifed me {till more, 
when other beams obitruted the road, 
he elevated the ends of his own beams, 
that they might run eafily over thofe 
which lay in his way. Could the 
moft enlightened man do more * ?* 
When at work, the elephant draws 
equally, and, if properly managed, 
never turns reflive. The man who 
conducts the animal generally rides 
on his neck, and employs a hooked 
iron rod, or a bodkin, with which 
he pricks the head or fides of the ears, 
in order to puth the creature forward, 
or to make himturn. But words are 
commonly fufficient. The attach- 
ment and affection of the elephant are 
fometimes {fo ftrong and durable that 
he has been known to die of gricf, 
when, in an unguarded paroxytni of 
rage, he had killed his guide. 


* Voyage d’Orient. page 367. 
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Before the invention of gun-pow- 
der, elephants were employed in war 
by the African and Afiatic nations. 
* From time immemorial,’ fays Schou- 
ten, ‘ the Kings of Ceylon, of Pegu, 
and of Aracan, have ufed elephants 
in war. Naked fabres were tied to 
their trunks, and on their backs were 
fixed {mall wooden caitles, which con- 
tained five or fix men armed with ja- 
velins, and other weapons *.’ ‘The 
Greeks and Romans, however, foon 
became acquainted with the nature of 
thefe monftrous warriors. They open- 
ed their ranks to let the animals pafs, 
and direéted all their weapons, not 
again{t the elephants, but their con- 
duétors. Since fire has now become 
the element of war, and the chief i::- 
ftrument of deftruction, elephants, 
who are terrified both at the flame 
and the noife, would be more dan- 
gerous than ufeful in our modern bat- 
tles. The Indian kings, however, 
fill arm elephants in their wars. In 
Cochin, and ogger@parts of Malabar, 
all the warrio o fight not on foot 
are mounted on elephants¢. ‘The 
fame practice obtains in ‘Tonquin, 
Siam, and Pegu. In thefe countries, 
the kings and nobles at pubiic fefti- 
vals ase always preceded and follow- 
ed by numerous irains of elephants, 
pompoufly adorned with pieces of 
shining metal, and clothed with rich 
garments, Their tufks are orna- 
mented with rings of goid and filver ; 
their ears and cheeks are painted with 
various colours; they are crowned 
with garlands; and a number of 
{mall bells are fixed to different parts 
of their bodies. ‘They — in 
gaudy attire; for they are chearful 
end carefling in proportion to the 
number and fplendour of their orna- 
ments. The Afiatics, who were very 
anciently civilized, perceiving the 
fagacity and docility of the elephant, 
educated him in a fy{tematic manner, 
and modified his difpofitions accord- 
ing to their own manners, and the 
uleful labours in which his itrength 
and dexterity could be employed. 


* Voyage de Schouten, pag 32. 


A domeftic elephant performs more 
labour than could be accompliihed by 
fix horfes ; but he requires much care 
and a great dealof food. He is fub- 
jet to be over-heated, attd mutt be 
led to the water twice or thrice a-day. 
He eafily learns to bathe himielf. 
With his trunk he fucks up large 
quantities of water, carries it to-his 
mouth, drinks part of it, and, by 
elevating his tr. <, makes the re- 
mainder run over every part of his 
body. To give fome idea of the la- 
bour he performs, and the docility of 
his difpofitions, it is worthy of re- 
mark, that, in India, all the bales, 
facks, and tuns, tran{ported trom one 
place to andther, are carried by ele- 
phants. They carry burdens oa their 
bodies, their necks, their tufks, and 
even in their mouths, by giving them 
the end of a rope, which they hold 
fait with their tecth. Uniting faga- 
city with Rreogth, they never break 
or injure any thing committed to their 
charge. From the margins of the 
rivers, they put weighty bundles into 
boats without wetting them, lay them 
down gently, and arrange them where 
they ought to be placed. When the 
goods are difpofed as their matters di- 
rect, they examine with their trunks 
whether the articles are properly 
ftowed ; and, if a catk or tun rolls, 
they go fpontaneoutly in queil of {tones 
to prop and render it firm 

Im the elephant, the fenfe of {mell- 
ing is acute, and he is paffionately 
fond of odoriferous flowers, which he 
colleéts one by one, forms them inta 
a nofegay, and, after gratifying his 
nofe, conveys them to his mouth. 

In India, the domeitic elephants, 
to whom the ufe of water is as necef- 
Mary as that of air, are allowed every 
poffible conveniency for bathing them- 
jelves. The antmal goes into a river 
till the water reaches his belly. He 
then lies down on one tide, fills his 
trunk feveral times, and dexteroufly 
throws the water on fuch parts as 
happen to be uncovered, ‘Phe mailers 
after cleaning and currying one fides 


tT Thevenet, tom. 3. pige 261. 
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defires the animal to turn to the other, 
which command he obeys with the 
greateft alacrity; and, when both 
fides have been properly cleaned, he 
comes out of the river, and ftands 
fome time on the bank to dry him- 
felf. ‘The elephant, though his mafs 
be enormous, is an excellent fwim- 
mer ; and, of courfe, he is of great 
ufe in the paflage of rivers. When 
employed on occes>ns of this kind, 
he is often loaded with two pieces of 
cannon which admit three or four 
pound balls, befide great quantities 
of baggage and feveral men fixed to 
his ears and his tail. When thus 
heavily loaded, he fpontaneoufly en- 
ters the river and fwims over with his 
trunk elevated in the air for the be- 
nefit of refpiration. He is fond of 
wine and ardent fpirits. By fhowing 
him a vefiel with any of thefe liquors, 
and promifing him it as the reward of 
his labours, he is induced to exert the 
greateft efforts, and to perform the 
moft painful tafks. The elephant, 
as we are informed by M. de Bufly, 
quoted by the count de Buffon, is 
emplcyed in dragging artillery over 
mountains, and, on thefe occafions, 
his fagacity and docility are confpi- 
cuous. Horfes or oxen, when yoked 
to acannon, make all their exertions 
to pull it up a declivity. But the 
elephant puthes the breach forward 
with his front, and, at each effort, 
fupports the carriage with his knee, 
which he places againit the wheel. 
He icems to underiiand what his cor- 
nack, or conductor, faystohim. When 
his conductor wants him to perform 
any painful labour, he explains the 
nature of the operation, and gives 
the reafons which fhould induce him 
to obey. If the elephant fhows a re- 
luétance to the taik, the cornack 
promifes to give him wine, arrack, 
or any other article that he is fond of, 
and then the animal exerts his utmoft 
efforts. But to break any promife 
made to him is extremely dangerous. 
Many cornacks have fallen victims 
to indifcretions of this kind. ¢ At 
Dehan,’ fays M, de Bufly, ‘ an ele- 


phant, from revenge, killed his cor- 
nack. The man’s wife, who beheld 
the dreadful fcene, took her two chil- 
dren, and threw them at the feet of 
the enraged animal, faying, fince you 
have flain my hufband, take my life 
alfo, as well as that of my children. 
The elephant inftantly ftopped, re- 
lented, and, as if ftung with remorfe, 
took the eldeft boy in its trunk, placed 
him on its neck, adopted him for its 
cornack, and would never allow any 
other perfon to mount it.’ 

From the members of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, we learn fome 
curious faéts with regard to the man- 
ners of the Verfailles elephant. This 
elephant, they remark, feemed to 
Iznow when it was moeked, and re- 
membered the affront till it had an 
opportunity of revenge. A man de- 
ceived it, by pretending to throw 
fome food into its mouth. The ani- 
mal gave him fuch a blow with its 
trunk as knocked him down, and 
broke two of his gibs. A painter 
wanted to draw thé@fimal in an un- 
ufual attitude, with its trunk elevated, 
and its mouth open. ‘The painter’s 
fervant, to make it remain in this 
polition, threw fruits into its mouth, 
but generally made only a faint of 
throwing them. ‘This conduét en- 
raged the elephant; and, as if it 
knew that the painter was the caufe 
of this teazing impertinence, inftead 
of attacking the fervant; it eyed the 
mailer, and fquirted at him from its 
trunk fuch a quantity of water as 
{poiled the paper on which he was 
drawing. ‘This elephant commonly 
made leis ufe of its ftrength than its 
addrefs. It loofed, with great eafe 
and coolaefs, the buckle of a large 
double leathern rap, with which its 
leg was fixed; and, as the fervants 
had wrapped the buckle rcund witha 
{mall cord, and tied many knots upon 
it, the creature, with much delibera- 
tion, loofed the whole, without break- 
ing either the firap or the cord. * 

It is remarked by le P. Vincent 
Marie, that the elephant, when ina 
comeftic ate, is highly efiecmed for 
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his gentlenefs, docility, and friend- 
fhip to his governor. When deftined 
yo the immediate fervice of princes, 
he is fenfible of his good fortune, and 
maintains a gravity of demeanour cor- 
refponding to the dignity of his fitua- 
tion. But if, on the contrary, lefs 
honourable labours are afligned to 
him, he grows melancholy, frets, and 
evidently difcovers that he is humbled 
and depreffed. He is fond of ehil- 
dren, careffes them, and appears to 
difcern the innocence of their man- 
ners. The Dutch voyagers relate *, 
that, by giving elephants what is 
agreeable to them, they are foon ren- 
dered perfectly tame and fubmiffive. 
They are fo fagacious, that they may 
be faid to be deftitute of the ufe of 
language only. They are proud and 
ambitious ; and they are fo grateful 
for good ufage, that, as a mark of 
refpect, they bow their heads in paf- 
fing houfes where they have been 
hoipitably received. They allow 
themfelves to be led and commanded 
by achild ; but they love to be praifed 
and careffed. When a wild elephant 
is taken, the hunters tie his feet, and 
one of them accofts and falutes him, 
makes apologies for binding him, 
protefts that no injury is intended, 
tells him, that, in his former condi- 
tion, he frequently wanted food, but 
that, henceforward, he fhall be well 
treated, and that every promi-e fhall 
be performed to him. ‘This foothing 
harangue is no fooner finifhed than 
the elephant placidly follows the hun- 


tert. From this faé, however, we 
muft not conclude that: the elephant 
underftands language, but that, like 
the dog, he has a ftrong difcerning 
faculty. He diftinguifhes efteem from 
contempt, friendthip from hatred, 
and many other emotions which are 
expreffed by human geftures and fea- 
tures. For this reafon, the elephant 
is more eafily tamed by mildnefs than 
by blows. 

‘ | have frequently remarked, fays 
Edward Terry t, ‘ that the elephant 
performs many actions which feem to 
proceed more from reafon than from 
inftinét. He does every thing that 
his matter commands. If he wants 
to terrify any perfon, he runs upon 
him with every appearance of fury, 
and, when he comes near, ftops 
fhort, without doing the perfon the 
fmalleft injury. When the mafter 
choofes to affront any man, he tells 
the elephant, who immediately col- 
lefts water and mud with his trunk, 
and fquirts it upon the object pointed 
out tohim. The Mogul keeps fome 
elephants who ferve as executioners 
to criminals condemned to death. 
When the conduétor orders one of 
thefe animals to difpatch the poor 
griminals quickly, he tears them to 
pieces in a moment with his feet: 
but, if defired to torment them flow- 
ly, he breaks their bones one after 
another, and makes them fuffer a 
puniihment as cruel as that of the 
wheel.’ 


An Hiftorical Anecdote concerning the Invention of European Porcelain. 


T is a remarkable circumftance in 

the hiftory of this beautiful pro- 
duétion of art, that the Chinefe and 
Japanefe invented it a long time ago, 
concerning which nothing can be de- 
termined with any certainty. In Eu- 
rope, none was made bejore this cen- 
tury. John Bottger, a German from 
Schiaiz in Voigtland, was the firft in 


Europe who invented the art of 
making porcelain. This man was 
apprentice to one Zorn, an apothe- 
cary at Berlin, where he met with an 
alchemilt, who, probably in return 
for fome good offices done to him by 
Bottger, promifed to teach him the 
art of making gold. Bottger then, 
imagining himielf to be in poflefiion 


e Voyage de la Compzgnie des Indes de Hollande, tom. 1. pag? 413+ 
+ Voyage d’Or ent. du P. Phillipe, page. 366. 


J Terry's Voyage to the Bait Inuiesy page 15. 
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of the feeret of —— gold, imme- 
diately concluded that his fortune was 
made, and ran away from Berlin 
into Saxony in the year 1700. Thi- 
ther he was purfued, but found pro- 
tection in that country ; where they 
at length” neverthelefs urged him to 

ive a fpecimen of his pretended 

nowledge ; which in fact, the poor 
fellow was not able to do, as he had 
been impofed upon, and in truth, 
knew nothing of the matter. It hap- 


pened however that once having mixed 
various earths together, in order to 
make ftrong and durable crucibles, in 
the courfe of baking them, he acci- 
dentally difcovered the art of making 
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porcelain. Thus the intended tranf- 
mutation took place, not in the me- 
tals indeed, but in his own perfon ; 
and, as if he had been touched with 
a conjuror’s wand, he was on a fud- 
den transformed from an alchemift 
into a potter. ‘The firft porcelain, 
which was manufa@ured at Drefden, 
in the year 1706, was of a brownith 
red colour, being made of a brown 
clay. The firtt white porcelain was 
made fo early as in the year 1709; 
and in the year following the manu- 
factory at Mifna was ettablifhed. The 
porcelain however did not arrive at 
its greateft perfection till after Bott- 
ger’s deceaie. 


Method of Imitating certain FoREIGN WINES. 
{ From Dr. Hopfon’s General Hiftory of Chemiftry. ] 


H OR imitating Burgundy, one 
part of the frozen mult of red 
wine mult be mixed with three of red 
wine itfelf, in like manner concen- 
trated by froft, and the whole mix- 
ture fermented and fuffered to ftand 
till it is two years old ; if there is 
neither red muft nor red wine to be 
had, white will anfwer the purpofe, 
if, in the firft fummer, a tenth part of 
the juice of black cherries, from which 
the ftones have been taken before they 
were prefied, be added to it, and the 
wine be fuffered to ftand untouched 
for the {pace of two years. 

The following wine will refemble 
the fineft fparkling Champaigne : 
take of the mult of wine, concentrated 
by froit, one part, and mix it with 
three parts of wine, the flrength of 
which has been increafed by the fame 
means, and, as foon as it becomes 
clear in the cafk, draw it off imo 
bottles, 

The Italian wines are imitated, by 
letting three parts of frozen mutt fer- 
ment with one part of wine, in like 
manner concentrated by froft, and 
leaving the liquor to fine itfelf in the 
catk, 


The following wine is a gcod imi- 
tation of Rhenith : take any quantity 
of wine, tolerably new ; let it freeze 
but once ; and afterward, as often as 
it becomes fine, rack it off into ano- 
ther cafk, and take care not to drink 
it till it is three years old. But if 
the wine be very acid, a fixth part of 
concentrated mutt fhould be added to 
it, which will correét it, and render 
it foon fit to drink. 

Spanith wines are the half ferment- 
ed and clarified muit of very ripe 
grapes. The grapes therefore mutt 
be iuffered to wither, and the juice 
be prefled out of them in very cold 
weather, and fuffered to freeze very 
intenfely, and afterward be left to 
fine itfelf in the cafk. 

The following wine is in imitation 
of the wine called Stein-wine *. Mix 
one part of mult, concentrated by 
freezing, with two parts of wine which 
has twice undergone this operation, 
and let it ftand a whole year in the 
cafk. 

Hungarian wine is imitated by mix- 
ing together equal quantities of muit 
and wine, both of which have been 
concentrated by froit, and letting 


* Stein-wein is a peculiar fpecies of Neckar wine, which grows in the country near 
Wurtzburgh, and is referved tor the b:fhop of Wartzburgh’s tably, 
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them fiand for feveral years. This 
liquor acquires additional ftrength, in 
cafe the wine which is mixed with the 
mutt has been fuffered to freeze twice. 
By fuch innocent arts may four and 
unwholefome wines, which, from the 
nature of their compofition in confe- 
quence of the deficiency of {pirituous 
and of the redundancy of aqueous and 
acid parts are not even readily brought 
to ferment, be very eafily meliorated 
and enhanced in value. But every 
abufe of this praétice is highly blame- 
able, and a wine thus meliorated and 
improved ought only to be fold for 
what it really is; and even though 
fome unfkilful purchafer fhould take 
it for wine of a foreign growth, full 
it would be an aét of difhonefty to fell 
him fuch wine by an appellation to 
which it had no jutt title, and to take 
his money upon the fttrength of fuch 
repoffefion. We ought therefore to 
5 contented with having, according 
to art, changed a wine which was 
otherwife not fit to drink, intc a 
pleafant and wholefome beverage. 
But criminal in the higheft degree 
is the practice of rendering crude and 
four wines {weet with calces of lead ; 
all of which are abfolute poifons. A 
few drops of a folution of l?ver of ful- 
phur, added to a glafs of wine, dif- 
cover this noxious impofition, either 
by a brown or blackcolour. As this 
colour however may alfo chance to 
proceed from fome other caufe, the 
affair muft, whenever there arifes a 


fufpicion of this kind, be fet in 2 
clearer light, and the lead contained 
either in the brown powder depofited 
by a more confiderable quantity of. 
the wine, or in a precipitate made 
with alkali, reduced to its perfe@l me- 
tallic flate by means of tartar. 

The firft traces of this horrid fo- 
phiftication are to be found in the be- 
ginning of the feventeenth century, 
Profeflor Beckmann, in his Contri- 
butions to the hiftory of Invention, 
Part II, No. 3, has cited the remark- 
able paflage which proves this point, 
and is contained in Pirckheimeri 
Opera, Francof. 1610, p. 136. A 
Bavarian friar, of the name of Mar- 
tin, who, perhaps by reafon of his 
ignorance, was not aware of the dan- 
ger of his art, is faid to have been 
the infamous inventor of this arca- 
num. It was not till the beginning 
of this century that the.means of de- 
tecting this fraud was difcovered. 
Vid. Zelleri Diff. de docimafia Vini 
lithargyrio mangonizati. ‘Tubingz, 
1707. The artificial liquor employ- 
ed for this purpofe, has been defcrib- 
ed above two hundred years ago, by 
Alexius Pedemontanus ; but accord- 
ing to Peter Borelli, Hittoria et.obe 
fervat. Medicophyf, Cent. IV. Paris 
1653, was chiefly known as an aqua 
magnetica e longinquo agens, or asa 
fympathetic ink. From the effect it 
had in this latter refpeét, the appli- 
cation of it to the abovgmentioned 
purpofe was obvious. 


Various Methods of taking Spots and STAINS cut of WEARING 
APPAREL. 


[ From the Same. ] 


HE furfaces of natural bodies 
may be changed in innumerable 
ways. 

Of the firft kind is wa/bing, or the 
external purification of bodies from 
filth and dirt. - The common method 
with foap and ley, is founded upon 
the property which thefe fubftances 
poffefs, of diffolving greafe of all 
kinds, and of making it mifcible with 


water. But for other articles, which 
are of greater value, and cannot bear 
either ley or foap, other fubftances 
muft be employed, which are of a 
more glutinous and lefs faline nature ; 
fuch as beer, barley-water, whey, 
the yolks of eggs mixed up with cold 

water, malt, {pirits, &c. 
Under this head is included alfo 
the taking of /pors and flains out of 
wearing 
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wearing apparel of different kinds. 
Wax, pitch, refin, and fimilar hard 
greafy fubftances, with which woollen 
cloths may happen to be fpotted, 
ought firft to be cooled rapidly, and 
then be carefully feraped off as clean 
as poflible. After this the fpot is to 
be well impregnated with oil of tur- 
pentine, and held over a charcoal 
fire, in order that the unctuous mat- 
ter may be diffulved by the oil: the 


foiled part is then to be laid between. 


two pieces of blotting paper, a hot 
fmoaking iron put upon it, and the 
blotting paper removed feveral times, 
till all the greafe is difcharged from 
the cloth. The cloth may likewife 
be moi{tened with the oil repeatediy, 
and the fpot be finally humeéted with 
fpirit of wine, and rubbed till it dif- 
appears. For fpots of butter and oil, 
the application of heat is not requifite ; 
but they need only to be impregnated 
with oil of turpentine, and then dif- 
charged as above. ‘The yolks of 
eggs too may be ufed lait of ail for 
this purpofe ; likew:fe ttrong fpirit of 
wine may fometimes be along with 
the above-mentioned materials. 

Spots of greafe on filken ftuffs, 
when thefe latter will bear wafhing, 
may be befmeared with the yolk of 
an egg, and after the filk has been 
well rubbed with the hands, wathed 
out with water. Smailer flains may 
be taken out by barely putting oil of 
turpentine upon them, and rubbing 
it in well, and then difcharging them 
in the manner mentioned above. In 
black filks ox-gall may be ufed for 
the purpofe of FGolving and diluting 
the greafe. Likewife, the fubitance 
called Spanith chalk, white bolt or 
flarch may be mixed up with water, 
which is to be laid upon that fpot, 
and well rabbed in, then dried with 
a gentle heat and rubbed out again. 
‘Theie materials may alfo be applied 
to wooilen cloths and itutts. 

Varnith, turpentine and cart-ereafe 
mutt be diffoived and extracted, pur- 
fuant to the firft method, by the 
affittance of heat. Staiss of this 
kind may alfo be rubbed with the 
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yolk of an egg and wafhed out with 
cold water; though for the laft, all 
that art can do is generally to no pur- 
pofe ; becaufe, on account of the iron 
and the dirty colour communicated 
by it, it generally leaves a fpot. All 
the before-mentioned ftaining fub- 
ftanges are of that nature that they only 
foil the ¢olour of the ftuffs, but do 
not deftroy it. 

There are, on the contrary, other 
fubftances which, though they do not 
foil the ftuffs themfelves, will yet 
change and frequently even deftroy 
their colour ; confequenily the reme- 
dy for them alfo depends upon quite 
oppofite materials. JI mean here 
flains made by wine, vinegar, and 
urine. 

In ftains made by wine, the ftuff 
ought, if poffible, to be immediately 
iteeped in clear water, the ftainrubbed 
out with a clean liren cloth, and the 
ftuff dried by a gentle heat. If, after 
this, the colour of the ftuff is found 
to have fuffered a little, a clean linen 
rag, wetted with a little fpirit of fal 
ammoniac prepared with {fpirit of 
wine, is to be taken, and the fpot 
rubbed with it for fome time with 
great care. In many cafes a drachm 
of faltof tartar, diffolved in an ounce 
of pure water, will anfwer the fame 
purpofe, on the ftain being rubbed 
with a rag wetted with it. For fear 
of damaging the fluff, a previous trial 
may be made upon a piece of it, or 
upon a very finall ftain, in order to 
fee which of thefe two remedies anf- 
wers the purpofe beft. The fame 
method of procedure is to be follow- 
ed in every refpect for flains made 
But on the contrary, 
in cafe of Jains made by urine, wine- 
vinegar, or the juice of lemons muft 
be ufed. 

Yellow iron menlds are taken out of 
linen in the following manner: the 
fpot is wetted with water, and, ac- 
cording to the fize of ‘it, one or two 
drops of fpirit of falt are let fall on 
it, and gently rubbed with the finger 5 
when this has been done for tome 
miuuies, the flain is wafhed.out with 


? : 
Wild Vinesar. 
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‘clean water, and if neceffary, the 


fame procedure is repeated once more. 
In order to accelerate the effe?, the 
fpot thus wetted may be held over 
boiling water, Inftead of fpirit of 
falt, the juice of lemons or “falt of 
forrel may be ufed with the affiftance 
of heat. Either of thefe ingredients 
alfo may be ufed for /tains made by 
ink. 'The cheapef material, and which 
is jult as efficacious as any other, is 
aqua fortis. One or two drops let 
fall upon an ink {pot, previoufly wet- 


Curious Anecdotes of the late Joun Evwes, Ef7. J 
for Berks, a celebrated Mifer : 


Mr. Ewes always travelled on 
horfeback. His firft care was to put 
two or three eggs, boiled hard, into 
his great coat pocket, or any {craps 
of bread which he found. Baggage 
he never took. ‘Then, mounting one 
of his hunters, his next attention was 
to get out of London, into that road 
where turnpikes were the feweit. 
Next, flopping under any hedge 
where he {aw grais for his horfe, and 
a little water for himfeif, he would 
fit down and refreih himfelf and his 
horfe together. 

His chief refidence at this period, 
was at his feat, at Marcham, in Berk- 
fhire. He failed not, however, to 
pay very frequent vifits to fir Harvey, 
his uncle; and, at his death, he went 
to refide at the manfion-houfe of the 
latter, at Stoke, in Suffolk. 

Bad as-was the manfion-houfe here, 
he had left one gull worfe at Mar- 
cham, of which the late colonel 
a ms, his nephew, ufed to mention 

e following proof. A few days af- 
a the colsnel went there, a great 
quantity of rain fell in the night. He 
had not been long in bed, before he 
felt himfelf wet through ; and, put- 
ting his haad out of the Ciothes, 
found the rain ¥ was dropping through 
the cieling upon the bed. He got 
up, and moved the bed ; but he fon 
found the fame inconvenience. Again 
he got up, and again the rain came 
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ted with water only, diffolves it com- 
pletely. 

Filling is a kind of wa hing in the 
great, and is performed in miils of a 
particular coullrustion, with a view 
of takjng the greafe out of woollen 
cloths, and at the fame time impart- 
ing to them a great degree of iupple- 
neis and foftneis. For this purpofe 
fuller’s earth is ufcd inftead of foap ; 
but urine alfo, and other things of that 
nature, mignt poflibly be employed 
for this purpofe with advantage. 


Vember of Parliament 
Continued from Page 141. 


down. At length, after puhhing the 
bed quite round the room, he got 
into a corner where the cieling was 
better fecured, and flept till morning. 
When he met his uncie at breakfaft, 
he told him what had happened : 
‘Aye! aye!’ faid the old man, ‘I 
don’t mind it myfelf; bat to thofe 
who do, that’s a mice corner in} the rain.’ 

It was on coming into Sufolic c, that 
Mr. Elwes firk began to keep fox 
hounds; and his itable of hunters, at 
that time, was faid to be the bett in 
thé kingdom. ‘This was theonly in- 
ftance, in his whole life, of his facri- 
ficing money to pleafure. But even 
here every thing was done in the 
moft frugal manner. ‘To modern 
fportimen, accuitomed to warm cloath- 
ing and hot ftables, his manner of 
treating them may appear fiovalar. 
As foon as they were perfeétly dry 
from hunting, if the weather were 
clear, hé always turned them out for 
two or three hours, let the cold be 
ever fo intenfe. ‘Thus they walked 
off the itiffnets occafioned by faticue, 
and preferved their feet ; and co this 
he attributed one of them being 
able to carry him when twenty-two 
years old. 

To Mr. Elwes, an inn upon the 
road, and an anoikecary’s bili, were 
equal fubjetts of averfion ; and, theres 
fore, when he once received a very 
dangerous kick from one of his hortes, 
Aa : waich 
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which fell in going over a leap, no- 
thing could perfuade him to have any 
affiiiance. He rode the chafe through, 
with his leg cut to the bone; and it 
was only fome days afterward, when 
it was feared an amputation would be 
neceflary, that he confented t© goup 
to London, and part with fome mo- 
ney for advice. 

Mr. Elves made frequent excur- 
fions to Newmarket; but he never 
engaged on the turf. A kindue/s, 
bowever, which he performed there, 
fhould not pafs away without remem- 
brance. Lord Abingdon, who was 
flightly known to Mr. Elwes, in 
Berkihire, had made a match for 
zcool. which it was fupgofed he 
would be obliged to forfeit, from an 
inability to produce the fum, though 
the odds were greatly in his favour. 
Unfolicited, Mr. Elwes made him an 
offer of the money, which he accept- 
ed, and won his engagement. The 
generofity of this act no one will 
deny ; but it was the fate of Mr. 

sIwes to combine fome great actions 
with a meannefs fo extraordinary, that 
he no longer appeared the fame per- 
fon. y 
On the day when this match was 
to be run, a clergyman had agreed 
to accompany Mr. Elwes, to fee the 
fate of it. ‘They were to go, as was 
the cullom of Mr..Elwes, on horfe- 
back, and were to fet out at feven in 
the morning. Imagining they were 
to breakfait at Newmarket, the gen- 
tleman took no refrefhment. They 
reached Newmarket about eleven, 
and Mr. Elwes began to bufy him- 
felf, in euquiries and converfation, 
till twelve, when the match was de- 
cided in favour of lord Abingdon. 
He then thought they fhould move off 
to the town, to take fome breakfatt ; 
but old Elwes ftill continued riding 
about, till three, and then four o’clock 
arrived. At which time the gentle- 
man grew fo impatient, that he men. 
tioned fomething of the deen air of 
Newmarket Heath, and the comforts 
of a good dinner.—‘ Very true,’ faid 
old Elwes, ¢ very true—fo here, do 


as I do!*—offering him at the fame 
time, from his great-coat pocket, a 
piece of an old crufhed pancake,which, 
he faid, he had brought from his 
houfe at Marcham, two months be- 
fore—but ‘ that it was as good -as 
new.’ 

The fequel of the ftory was, that 
they did not reach home till nine in 
the evening, when the gentleman was 
fo tired, that he gave up ail refreth~ 
ment but reft ; and old Elwes, hav- 
ing hazarded /even thoufand pounds in 
the morning, went happily to bed 
with the reflection, that he had faved 
three foillings ! Such were the extras 
ordinary contradictions of this ex- 
traordinary man! But not among 
ftrangers alone, was money with him 
the deareft object of his life. He had 
brought with him his two fons out of 
Berkthire, and certainly if he liked 
any thing, it was thefe boys. But 
no money would he lavifh on their 
education; for he declared, that 
‘ putting things into people’s heads, 
was the fure way to take money out 
of their pockets.’ 

One day he had put his eldeft boy 
upon a ladder, to get fome grapes 
for the table, when, by the ladder 
flipping, he fell down, and hurt his 
fide againft the end of it. The boy 
had the precaution to go up into the 
village to the barber, and get blood- 
ed: onhis return, he was afked where 
he had been, and what was the mat- 
ter with his arm? He told his father 
that he had got bled.—* Bled ! Bled!” 
faid the old gentleman, but what did 
you give ?’—* A fhilling,’ anfwered 
the boy :—~* Pha!’ returned the fa- 
ther, you are a blockhead! never 
part with your blood !” 

As Mr. Elwes knew almoft nothing 
of accounts, and never reduced his 
affairs to writing, he was obliged, in 
the difpofal of his money, to tru‘ 
much to memory, to the fugeeftions 
of ‘other people {till more. Hence 
every perfon, who had a want or a 
Jcheme with an apparent high intereft 
—adventurer or ‘honeft it fignified 
not—all was prey to him, and he 
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fwam about like the enormous pike, 
which, ever voracious and unlatisfied, 
catches at every thing, till it is itfelf 
caught !—Hence are to be reckoned, 
vifions of dittant property in America, 
phantoms of annuities on lives that 
could never pay, &c. by which, it is 
fuppofed, Mr. Elwes, during his life, 
loit full 1-0,0001. The making him 
trifling prefents, and doing bufinefs 
for him for nothing, were little fnug 
allurements, which, in the hands of 
the needy, always drew him on toa 
loan of money. A fimall wine mer- 
chant, who had thefe views, begged 
his acceptance of iome very fine wine, 
and in a fhort time obtained the joan 
of fome hundred pounds. Old Elwes 
ufed ever after to fay, * It was, in- 
deed, very fine wine, for it coft him 
2ol. a bottle !’ 4 

When his inordinate paflion for 
faving did not interfere, there are, 
upon record, fome kind offices under- 
taken by Mr, Elwes. For inftance, 
when he lived at Marcham, two an- 
cient maiden ladies, in his neighbour- 
hood, had, for fome neglect, incurred 
the difpleafure of the fpiritual court, 
and were threatened with immediate 
* excommunication.’— The whole im- 
port of the word they did not per- 
feétly underftand, but they had heard 
fomething about ftanding ina church 
and a penance, their ideas immedi- 
ately ran upon a white foeet, and as 
the excommunication was to take 
place the next day, they hurried to 
Mr. Elwes, to know how the fentence 
might be prevented. No time was 
to be Joit. Mr. Elwes had his horfe 
faddled, and putting a couple of hard 
eggs in his pocket, he fet out for 
London that evening, and reached it 
early enough the next morning to 
notify the fubmiffion of the culprit 
damiels. Riding fixty miles in the 
night, to confer a favour on two an- 
tiquated virgias, to whom he had 
no particular obligation, was reaily, 
what not one man in five thouland 
would have done: but where perional 
fatigue could ferve, Ms. Elwes never 


spared it. 


What a lawgiver is to a flate, an 
intelligent magiftrate is, in a lefs de- 
gree, to the diftri€t where he refides. 
Such a magiftrate was Mr. Elwes, 
while he refided in Berkfnire ; and it 
was almoft totally owing to this beft 
of recommendations, that an offer 
was made to him, afterward, of 
bringing him in as repreientative for 
the county. 

The profpectof a contefted election, 
between two refpettable families in 
Berkthire, fugzefted the idea of pro- 
poling a ¢hird perfon, who might be 
unobjectionable to both parties. ‘The 
perion, thus propoled, was Mi. Elwes; 
and the couaty were obliged to lord 
Craven for the propofition. 

Moreover, to the praife of Mr. 
Elwes it thould be recorded, that in 
all the various fams which he lent, in 
the courfe of a long life, not one 
ufurious contraét, or improper ad- 
vantage taken, lives in the remem- 
brance of any one. 

Mr. Elwes, from his father, Mr. 
Megegot, had itherited fome property 
in houfes in London: to this property 
he began.to add by building, which 
he increafed from year to year to a 
very large extent. Great part of 
Marybore {oon cailed him her founder, 
Portland-place and Portman-fquare, 
the riding-houfes and ilables of the 
fecond troop of life guards, and build- 
ings too numerous to name, all rofe 
out of his pocket; and the extent of 
his property in hovfes foon grew fo 
great, that he became, from calcu- 
lation, Ais own injurer. And once, 
on a public-houfe, belonging to him, 
being coniumed, he taid, with great 
compofure: ¢ Weil, weil, there :s no 
great harm done ; the tenant never 
paid me ; and [ thould not have got 
quit of him fo quickly in any other 
way.’ : 

In poffeffions fo large, it would 
happen of courfe, that tome of the 
houfes were without a tenant; and, 


therefore, it was the cu‘lom of Mir. 


Elwes, whenever he went to London, 
to occupy any of the premnes which 
might be vacant. Whenever auy 
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body chofe to take the houfe where 
he was, he was always ready to move 
into any other. ‘Two beds, two 
chairs, a table, and an old woman, 
were all his furniture ; and he moved 
them at a minute’s warning. ‘The 
old woman was afflicted with a lame- 
neis that made it difficult to get her 
out quite fo fait as he chole ; and 
then the colds fie took were amazing ; 
for fomctimes fhe was in a fmall houfe 
in the Haymarket ; at another, in a 
great houie in Portland-place ; fome- 
times in a litle room and a coal fire; 
at other times with a few chips, which 
the carpenters had left, in rooms of 
very {,lendid, but frigid dimenfions, 
and with a little oiled paper in the 
windows for glafs. 

Mr. Eiwes had once come to town 
in his ufual way, and taken up his 
abode in one of his empty houfes. 
Colonel Timms, who wihed much 
to fee him, by fome accident was in- 
formed that his uncle was in Loadon 3; 
but then how to ind him was 5 the dif 
ficulty. He enquired at all the places 
where it was svahiahile he mi joht be 
heard of: he went to Mr. Hoare’s, 
his banker, to the Mount coffee-houfe 
—but ne dings were to be heard of 
him. Not many days a/terward, how- 
ever, he learnt from a perion whom 
he met accidentally, that they had 
feen Mr. Elwes going into an unin- 
habited houfe in Great Marlborough. 
fireet. ‘This was fome clue to co- 
Jone] Timms. As the beit mode of 
information, he got hold of a chair- 
mon—but no intelligence could he 
gain of a gentleman cailed Mr. Elwes. 
Colonel Timms then deteribed his 
perfon—but xo gevilmen had been 
feen. A pot-bo; +, however, recellected 
that he had feen a peor old man Open- 
ing the door of the fiable, and lock- 
ing it after him; and froin every de- 


{cription, it agreed with the peifon of 


old Mr. Elwes. OF courfe, colonel 


Timms went to the houfe: he knock 
ed very loudly at the door—but no 


one anfwered. Some of the neigh- 


bours faid they had feen fuch a man, 
but no anfwer could be obtained from 
the houfe. On this added informa- 
tion, however, colonel Timms re- 
folved to have the {table door opened, 
a blackfmith was fent for, and they 
entered the houfe. In thedower parts 
of it, all was fhut and filent; but, 
on alcending the ftair-cafe, they heard 
the moans of a perfon, feemingly in 
diitrefs. ‘They went to the chamber 
—and there, upon an old pallet bed, 

lay ftretched out, feemingly in death, 
the fgure of old Mr. Elwes. For fome 
time, he fcemed infenfible that any 
body was near him ; but on fome 
cordials being adminiftered by a 
neighbouring apothecary, who was 
fent for, he recovered enough to fay, 
© That he had, he believed, been ill 
for two if not three days, and that 
there was an old woman in the heufe, 
but for fome reafon or other, fhe had 
not been near him: that the had been 
ill herielf; but that fhe had got well, 
he fuppofed, and gone away.’ 

On repairing to the garrets, they 
found the old woman—the companion 
of all his movements, ftretched out 
lifelefs on a rvg upon the ficor.— To 
all appearance ‘he had been dead two 
dame Thus died the fervant; and 
thus would have died, but for the 
providential difcovery of him by co- 
louel Timms, old Mr. Eiwes, her 
matter! Let moraliits reafon on the 
proper ules of wealth-and here they 
may view an example which fhall 
baffle ail their theory. A mother, in 
Mrs. Meggot, who pofleiiing one 
bundrid toe. jand poznds, ttarved her- 
feifto death ; aud her fon, who cer- 
tainly was then worth ba/f a million, 
nearly dying in his own houte for 
want ! 





[To be continued. ] 
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Anecdotes of FARINELLI, @ celebreted Italian Singer, in the Beginning 
of the prefent Century. 
{ From Dr. Burney’s General Hiftory of Mufic. ] 


HEN Farinelli firft arrived 
in England in 1734, at the 

firt private rehearf: al, lord Cowper, 
then the principal manager of the 
opera ynder Porpora, obferving that 
the band did not follow kim, but 
were ali gaping with wonder, as if 
thunder-jiruck, defired them to be 
attentive 5 when they all confeffed, 
that they were unable to keep pace ' 
with him: having not only been dif- 
abled by attonifhment, but over- 
powered by his talents. ‘This band 
was imall, confifting only of Carbo- 
neili, Mich. Chrift. Petting, Valen- 
tine Snow, afterward ferjeant-trum- 
peter, and Mr. Vezan, a dancing- 
maiter, who was likewile a fteady 
and excellent concert-player on the 
violin, and conftantly empioyed when- 
ever Carbonelli or Fetling was the 
leader: it was from this worthy man 
that [ had this anecdote. 

There was none of all Farinelli’s 
exceliencies by which he fo far fur- 
paffed all other fingers, and atonifhed 
the public, 2s his meffa di voce, or 
fwell ; which, by the ‘natural forma- 
tion of his lungs, and artificial ceco- 
nomy of breath, he was able to pro- 
ract to fuch a length, as to excite in- 
credulity even in thofe who heard 
him; who, though unable to detect 
the artifice, imagined him to have 
had ‘the latent help ot iome infiru- 
ment by which the tone was conti- 
nued, wiile he renewed his powers 
by refpiration. 

There are fome anecdotes of Fari- 
nelli, afer his fettlement in Spain, 
that do the higheit honour to his heart 
and natural diipofition, as well as to 
his vocal powers. —IJt has been often 
elated, and generally believed, that 
Philip V, king of Spain, being fe! zed 
With a tota i dejeGion of ipirit s, which 
made him refufe to be thaved, and 


sdere-} nasne 
rendercu him in capable of actena iin is 


council or tranfacting-affairs of fate, 
the queen, who had in vain tried every 
common expedient that was likely to 
contribute to his recoyery, determined 
that an experiment fhould be made 
of the effects of mufic upoa the king 
her hufband, who was extremely fen- 
fible to its charms. Upon the arrival 
of Farinelli, of whofe extraordinary 
performance an account had been 
tranfmitted to Madrid from feveral 
partsor Europe, but particularly from 
Paris, her majeity, contrived that there 
fhould be a concert in a room adjoin- 
ing to the king’s apartment, in which 
this finger performed one of his moft 
captivating fongs. Philip appeared 
at firt furprifed, then moved ; and 
at the end of the fecond air, made the 
virtuofo enter the royal apartment, 
loading him with compliments and 
carefies; afked him how he could fuf- 
ficiently reward (uch talents ; afluring 
him that he could refufe him nothing. 
Farinclli, previoufly intlructed, only 
begged that his majeity would permit 
his attendants to :nave and dreis him, 
avd that he would endeavour to appear 
in council as ufual. From this time 
the king’s diic.le gave way to meci- 
cine: and che finger had all the ho- 
nour of the cure. By finging to his 
majelly every evening, his anyon 
creafed to fuch a decree that hé wa 
regarded as firit miniiter; but ohes 
is fill more extraordinary, initead of 
being intoxicated or giddy with his 
elevation, Farinelli never forgetting 
that he was a mufician, behaved to 
the Spanith nobles about the court 
with fuch humility and propriety, that 
initead of envying his favour, they 
honcured him with their eleem and 
confidence. 

One day in going to the king’s 
clofet, to which he had at all times 





accefs, he heard an ofiicer of the guard 
curfe him, and fay to another that 
was 
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was in waiting, ¢ honours can be heap- 
ed on fuch fcoundrels as thefe, while 
a poor foldier, like myielf, after 
thirty years fervice, is unnoticed.’ 
Farinelli, without feeming to hear 
this reproach, compleined to the king 
that he had negleéted an old fervant, 
and procured a regiment tor the per- 
fon who had ipoke n io harfhly of him 
in the anti-chamber; and in quitting 
his majetty he gave the commiffion to 
the officer, telling him that he had 
heard him complain of having ferved 
thirty years, but added, ‘you did 
wrong to accule the king of neglect- 
ing to reward your zeal’ 
“The f following tlory, which is lefs 
a ate was freguentiy wold and: be- 
lieved at Madrid, during the firit year 
of Farineili’s refidence in Spain. 
This finger having or dered a ft uperb 
fuit of ciothes for a gala at court, 
when the taylor brought it home, he 
afked hiim for bis bill. © | have made 
o bill, fir,’ fays taylor, * nor 
ever tha!) make one. Initead of mo- 
nev,’ continucs he, § | have a favour 
to beg. T kiow that what I want is 
jneflimable, and oaly fit for monarchs; 
but fince 1 have had the honour to 
work for a perion of whom every one 
fpeaks with rapture, all the payment 
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I fhall ever require will be a fong.? 

Farinelli tried in vain to prevail on 
the taylor to take his money. At 
length, after a long debate, giving 
way to the humble entreaties of the 
trembling tradefman, and flattered 
perhaps more by the fingularity of the 
adventure than by all the applaufe he 
had hitherto received, he took him 
into his mufic-room, and fung to him 
fome of his moft brilliant airs, taking 
pleaiure in the aftonifhment of his 
ravifhed hearer ; and the more he 
feemed furprifed and affected, the 
more Farinelli exeried himfelf in 
every {pecies of excellence. When 
he had done, the taylor, overcome 
with extacy thanked him in the mott 
rapturous ani grateful manner, and 
repared to retire.—* No,’ fays Fari- 
nelit, £1 am a little proud ; and it 
is perhaps from that circumftance that 
I have acquired fome tinall degree of 
fuperiority over other fingers ; | have 
given way to your weaknefs, it is bat 
fair, that, in your turn, you fhould 
indulge me in mine.’ And taking 
out his purfe, he infited oa his re- 
ceiving a fum amounting to nearly 
deuble the worth of the fuit of 
clothes. 


ORIENTAL APOLOGUES aud MAaxIMs. 


OX day, while I was in the 
bath, a piece of earth droppe 


from the hand of the king’s favourite ; 


T immediately took it up, and faid to 
it, art thou muafk? art thou amber? 
For the a perfameit me with thy odour. 
It re; ied, I am only a bit of vile 
di it, but Ihave for fome time dwelt 
with the 1 


ofe, and have thence im- 
bibed fome of its trag 
One day, I faw on the a of a 


vran Lee 








houle, pots full of freth- gathered 
roles, which were tied together wiih 
grafs. What—cried !—is this con- 
temptible plant formed to keep com- 
pany wi ith oe role? The grails then 
huindly replied, why would? thou de- 
Frive me of he hee our at ch I re- 
ceive ? { do not pretend to vic with 
i 


the rofe, either in beauty or fmell, 

but we were produced in the faine 

garden, and belong to the fame 
matter. 

A certain man had a friend, wh 
was promoted io be a minifter, after 
which he no longer vifited him. Some 
one reproacved him on this account, 
and atked him what offence his fortu- 
nate friend had given |him.—None, 
replied he, but a friend cught never 
to fee a minifler except when he 
has v0 h is 
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in a bar rying ground fat dow 

omb of his father, who had 
left him great riches, and addrefied 
the fon of a pcor man in the follow- 
ing werds: the tomb ct my father ts 
of marble, the epitaph is written in 
letters 
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letters of gold, and the pavement 
around is of mofaic work : but of what 
confifts the tomb of thy father? Of 
two bricks, one at his head, and 


another at his feet, with two hand-. 


fuls of earth thrown over his body.— 
Hold thy tongue, {aid the fon of the 
poor man, at the day of judgment, 
before thy father has only moved the 
firft flone with which he is covered, 
mine will be arrived in paradife. 

A caravan of merchants was ftop- 
ped in Cilicia by robbers, who took 
from them all their riches, though 
they intreated them in the name of 
God and their prophet, to leave them 
at leaft enough for their fubfiftance. 
The wife Lockman being among 
them, one of the merchants faid to 
him, you ought to have addrefled 
thefe people, and to have infpired 
them with better fentiments, they 
would then, perhaps, have reftored 
part of our goods. ‘The {age replied, 
one gains nothing by preaching up 
wifdom to the worthlefs—the file can 
never brighten iron that is gnawed by 
ruit to the very heart. What effect 
can advice have on a confcience har- 
dened by crimes? Does a nail pene- 
trate into a itone ? 

I would rather be the ant that is 


trod under foot, than the wafp fo 
formidable by its fling. I thank God 
that he has not given me power to do 
hurt.—An Arab of the defart walking 
at balfora in the jeweller’s quarter, 
told me the following tale: Fiuding 
myielf one day, faid he, in the de- 
fart, without any tood, I expe‘ted 
nothing but death, when 1 acci- 
dentally found a imall leather bag. 
My joy on this eccafion can hardly 
be exprefled, becaufe I hoped to find 
it full of meal; but having opened 
it, my grief and dejection were re- 
doubled. Alas! cried [ in defpair, 
it contains nothing but pearls. 

In vain does the worthipper of fire 
adore it for an hundred years ; it will 
till confume him when he falls into 
1t. 

A man of letters, whofe manners 
are irregular, refembles a blind per- 
fon carrying a flambeau, with which 
he enlightens others, without being 
able to enlighten himielf. 

A dervite addrefled the following 
prayer every day to God: Great God, 
have pity on the wicked, for thou 
haft fhewn fufficient kindnefs to the 
virtuous by forming them good. 

The figh of one oppreiied perfon 
is fuflicient to overturn the world. 


The ADDRESS of the INHABITANTS of Alexandria, in Virginia, 
to General WasiinGTOoN, on leaving his Hove to accept of the 
Prefidency of the United States of America. 


[ Never before printed. ] 


To Grorce Wasuincton, Efq, 
Prefident of the United States, &c. 
Figg your country demands 


your care. Obedient to its 
wifhes, unmindful of your own eafe, 
we fee you again relinquithing the 
blifs of retirement; and this too, at 
a period of life, whea nature itfelf 
feems to authorize a preference of 
repoie ! 

Not to extol your glory as a foldier; 
not to pour forth our gratitude for 
paft fervices; not to acknowledge 
the juitice of the unexampled honour, 


which has been conferred upon you, 
by the fpontaneous, and unanimous 
fuffrage of three millions of freemen, 
in your election to the fupreme mae 
giltracy; not to admire the pae 
triotifm that directs your conduct — 
do your reighbours and friends, now 
addrefs you.— themes, lets {plendid, 
but more endearing, imprefs oar 
minds.—The firft and belt of citi- 
zens muft leave us.—-Our aged muit 
lofe their ornament! oar youth their 
model! our agriculinre its improver! 
our commerce its friend! cur infant 
academy its patron! our poor their 

bene- 

















benefactor! and the interior naviga- 
tion of the Potomack (an event re- 
plete with the moft extenfive utility ; 
already, by your unremitted exer- 
tions, brought into partial ufe) its 
Inftitutor and Promoter ! 

Farewell !—Go ; and makea grgte- 
ful people happy ; a people who will 
be doubly grateful, when they con- 
template this recent facrifice for their 
intereft. 

To that Being, who maketh and 
unmaketh at his will, we commend 
you; and after the accomplifhment 
of the arduous bufinefs to which you 
are called, may he reftore to us again 
the beft of men, and the molt be- 
loved fellow citizen. 


In behalf of the people of Alexandria. 


Dennis Ramsay, Mayor. 
April 16, 1789. 


To this tribute of efteem from the 
inhabitants of the refpeétable town 
in the vicinity of his eitate, general 
Wathington returned the following 
anfwer, and then proceeded to New 
York, to be there invefied with the 
dignity of firft magiftrate of the United 
States cf America®, 


To the Mayor, Corporation, and 
Citizens of Alexandria. 
Gentlemen, 

Although I ought not to conceal, 
yet I cannot deicribe, the painful 
emotions which J felt, in being called 
upon to determine whether i would 
accept, or rejufe, the pretideacy of 
the United States. The unanimity 
in the choice, the opinion of my 
friends, communicated from difierent 
parts of Europe as well as of Ame- 
rica; the apparent with of thoie who 
were not entirely iatisfied with the 
conjtitution in its prefent form, and 
an ardent delire o my own part, to 
be initramentail in conciligung the 
good will of my country toward cach 


* See the Supplement to Vol, 84, 
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other—have induced an acceptances 
Thofe who know me beft (and you, my 
fellow citizens, are, from your fitua- 
tion, in that number) know better 
than any other, my love of retire- 
ment is fo great, that no earthly 
confideration, fhort of a conviction 
of duty, could have prevailed upon 
me to depart from my refolution, 
‘never more to take any fhare in 
tranfactions of a public nature.’ For, 
at my age, and in my circumftances, 
what poffible advantages could I pro- 
pofe'to myfelf, trom embarking again 
on the tempeituons and uncertain 
ocean of public life? I do not feel 
myfelf under the neceflity of making 
public declarations, in order to con- 
vince you, gentlemen, of my attach- 
ment to yourfelves, and regard for 
your interefts, The whole tenor of 
my life has been open to your in- 
fpeétion : and my patt actions, rather 
than my prefent declarations, muft 
be the pledge for my future conduct, 

In the mean time, I thank you 
moft fincerely for the expreflions of 
kinduefs, contained in your valedic- 
tory addrefs. It is true, juit after 
having bidden adieu to my domeftic 
connexions, this tender proof of your 
friendfhip is but too well caleulated 
fill farther to awaken my feniibility, 
and increafe my regret, at parting 
from the enjoyments of private life. 
All that now remains for me is to 
commit myfelf and you to the pro- 
teGion of that beneficent Beiag, who, 
on a former occafion, hath happily 
brought us together, after a long and 
ditrefling feparation.—Perhaps the 
fame gracious Providence will again 
indulge us with the {ame heartfelt fe- 
licity. 

But words, my fellow citizens, fail 
me. Unutterable fenfations mutt then 
be left to more cxprefiive filience ; 
while, from an aching heart, I bid 
you ail, my affectionate friends, and 
kind neighbours, farewell ! 

G. WasHiNGTON. 


an i th. Ma sazine for July 17%9. 
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An Account of a New Roap Harrow, for which the Inventor, John 
Harriott, E/q. of Great Stambridge, in Effex, received a Premium 
of Ten Guineas from the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 

~ Manufactures, and Commerce: In a Letter to the Secretary, 


Sire, 

perma as I am of the great 

defire the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, have for encourag- 
ing every kind of improvement, if 
found really ufeful ; I take the liberty 
of fending them the accompanyin 
model of a Road-harrow, which i 
directed to be made Jaft fummer ; in 
hopes that it will meet the approba- 
tion of the Society of Arts, &c. and, 
through their means, become as gene- 
rally ufeful to others, as I have ex- 
perienced it to be to the roads in this 
parifh. 

Being appointed furveyor for the 
roads, at Michaelmas, 1786, and 
finding them very bad, I provided a 
fafficient quantity of ftones and gravel 
againit the next fummer, to cover the 
roads pretty thick; but, when fo 
done, I found the heavy loads of 
chalk, gravel, and corn, foon turned 
the ftones out, and made almoit as 
deep a rut, or rake, asever. Stub- 


, bing the quarter in, I found an end- 


lefs job, as well as a great expence : 
I therefore contrived the Road-har- 
row, of which this is a model, and 
by the help of which [ have, during 
lat fummer, at a very trifling ex- 
pence to the parifh (after the ruts 
were again filled up with flones) kept 
the roads in extraordinary good con- 
dition. A man, a boy, and two 
horfes, will do three miles in length 
in one day completely, harrowing 
down the quarters and drawing the 
ftones together, which, by means of 
the mould-boards are dropped into the 
rut, far better than a man can itub 
them in: now if a man was employed 
to ftub, he could not do it for leis 
than a penny per rod (the moft com- 
mon price is three halfpence or two- 
pence per rod, if they ub the out- 


fide as well as the infide quarter) 
which would amount to one pound fix 
fhillings and eight-pence for one 
mile in length; confequently, to four 
pounds for three miles, which the 
road-harrow will do in one day; and 
for which I charged the parith, for 
man, boy, and horfes, only eight 
fhillings. 

It is not-the difference in the ex- 
pence only that conftitutes its merit, 
for it does the work better as well as 
cheaper. In confequence of the good 
effect on our reads, other parifhes in 
this neighbourhood have made, and 
are making the fame kind of harrows 
for their own roads: and I am in- 
clined to think the ufe of them will 
foon become general, fo far as known, 
wherever they mend their roads with 
gravel. Should this prove fo by your 


approving and publithing the fame, - 


you may better conceive than I can 
relate the pleafure I fhall receive in 
hearing of the good effects. 
The model which I have fent is on 
a fcale of two inches to a foot; by 
which you will find that the head of 
the harrow is three feet, from outfide 
to outfide of the bars: the bars are 
four inches fquare, and the length of 
them five feet. You will obferve that 
the mould-boards extend eleven inches 
further ; which I found neceffary, in 
order to draw the ftones (which the 
teeth of the harrow work up to the 
top) into a fmaller focus, if I may 
fo exprefs myfelf. Thefe mould- 
boards are four feet two inches long, 
ten inches deep, and two inches 
thick ; they are fhod with a bar of 
iron, and lined with an iron-plate, fo 
far as they are marked black on the 
model: the fame holds good with 
every other part of the model, where 
it is marked black; being intended 
Bb ta 
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to diftinguifh the iron work from the 
wood work. The teeth (which fhould 
be ileeled at the points) are one foot 
in length, from the under fide of the 
bars, to their points; they are one 
inch and a quarter fquare ; and are 
fixed with ftrong nuts and fcrews, 
with collars both on the under and 
upper fide of the bars. 

You will pleafe to obferve, I have 
made the bars go lengthways, inftead 
of going acrofs: this I did to prevent 
them from {plitting; which would 
have been difficult to have prevented, 
had the teeth been fixed ia crofs-bars, 
As it is, I bave found it anfwer the 
purpofe intended, better than I ex- 
pected: yet it is very likely it may 
be improved ; I with it may. Such 
as it is, I beg leave, through the 
medium of your fociety, to prefent it 
to the public; for I do not like con- 
fining any thing (that may be of ge- 
neral ufe) by patenis. 

The harrow is drawn by two horfes 
abreaft ; a boy leads the outiide horfe, 
on the owes quarter; the other horfe 
goes in the horle-path, the man ttea- 
dying the barrow by the handles: of 
courfe they take one infide and one 
outfide quarter as they go, and the 
other two quarters as they come back, 
’ Should the honourable fociety with 
any further information, I fhall be 
happy to communicate any thing in 
the power of 

Your very humble fervant, 
Joun Harriorr. 
Great Stambridge, 
Near Rochford, Eiiex. 


The conftruétion of this harrow 
being very fimple, and the dimenfions 
of the feveral parts fully and accu- 
rately defcribed in the foregoing let- 
ter, an explanation of the annexed 
plate is judged unneceffary.— The 
following is a certificate of its great 
utility. 

We whofe names are hereunto fube 
fcribed, do certify, that a certain 
machine, called a Road-harrow, in- 
vented by John Harriott, efq. of 
Great Stambridge, in the county of 
Effex, for the purpofe of harrowing 
down the quarters of the road, and 
gathering the ftones into the ruts, 
was made, under his direétions,, for 
the ufe of the faid parifh; and, from 
the experience of its very great utility 
to our roads this Jait f{ummer and au- 
tumn, we are certain, that it does 
more work in one day, with a man, 
a boy, and two horfes, andina much 
better manner, than could be effected 
by twenty men in the common mode 
of tubbing roads : 

And we are of opinion, that if 
fuch road- harrow was made generally 
known, it would be found of infinite 
ufe to all gravelled roads, efpecially 
where quarters are formed by carri- 
ages following in one. continued 
track. 

Z. Stichall, curate of Great Stam- 
bridge. 

Chriflopher Worfhip, churchwarden. 

William Harper, furveyor. 

Samuel Woolf, 

Albion Dickerfon, 2? Servants who work- 

Thomas Mead, f ed the Harrow. 


EFFORTS tn SINGING. 


ADAM Le Brun was a finger 

of great talents, but her voice 
was not interelting ; ihe gave little 
pleafure to perions accuitomed io good 
finging. She had been conftanily 
imitating the tone and difficulty of 
inflruments ; and her chief labour 
and ambition was to farprife 3 con- 
cluding that wonder, however ex- 
cited, mult needs include pleafure. 
Travelling with her hufband, an ex- 
cellert performer on the hautbcis, fhe 


Jiftened to nothing elfe; and copied 


the note of his inftrument fo exaftly, 
that when he accompanied her in di- 
vifions of thirds and fixths, it was 
impoffible to difcover who was upper- 
mot. Dut efforts of this fort are 
dangerous as well as dilagreeable. 
Lucca Fabres, at the age of twenty- 
four, lof dis life, by the buriting of a 
blood veflel, in a violent effort to 
reach a note out of the compafs of his 
voice, in the great theatre of Sax 
Carlo at Naples, ~~ 
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METEOROLOGICAL JouRNAL, March; 1790. 
Baro. |T.out) T-inj Hyg. C.. Wind. Weather, gc. ‘ 
333145 153 |iz 14 Wi 
3%39)5% [54 | 11,5)5 W 11: mifling fog 
3036 /4795/54 |I2 15 W 1| mifling fog 
3038/53 155 [1295/5 W 1| fog 
3039/4355) 55 | 12,5)3 W 1 fog 
30,40/54,5)56 |11,5|3 | NNW2 
3029/49 | 5t5)1r |F W 1), windN 
30,20/44 |54 |10 |1I N2 
3034/45) 5 [ar 13 | NNEQ), cloudy: 
3040/4745] 5a5| 855]2 | NNE 1 saceeciions 
3048/37 149 | 15/1 E | foggy. fine: ¢ | 
30,4644 | $8 |10,5/5 Ni - vied | 
3045/45 149 [Ir [5 NE 1} : lefs cloudy 
3045/46 | 5r | 10,515 NE1 
30.45/42 149 |105/4 E1 
30,44/46 [5x | 95/3 SSE 1}. clear eve 
30,33/39 |43 jar {1 SSW 1]. fog. fine 
30,20| 5095] 5% | 10,5|/4 | WSW 2), more wind and little wet at night 
2989/45 | 5 |3155|1 W2 
29,92] 55/52 |10 13 W 3}. lefs wind 
30,26/38 149 | 10,513 Wi 
3031/50 | SisS}at |4.| WSW2). little rain at night 
30033/48:5]52 J12 13 SSW 1/ hazy. mifling. fines 
3034157 156 | 1255/3 SSW 2 
3037/5% | 55 |1295/4] SSW 
30,3915 56,5113 14 W 1]. rain at night. fairs 
3058 38 {st j13 |x | NNW1 } 
3051/5451 5595)12 [3] NW 
30>53| 3795] 4995} 115 ]0 N 1}: cloudy 
40r63/4795]5%)5] 11,514 Nr 
30,67! 395/47 |11,5)2 | NNExr 
30,63 | 46,5 | 4955) 10,513 NE 1]. clear night 
3063/35 [4595] 10,513 NE1 
306314595148 j10 |1 NE1 
30,60] 3795;46 | 10,5)— ENE 1 | foggye fine: 
39,57|4795|49-| 95|2} ENEx 
30,47|4295149 | 10,5! 5 ENE 1}. fines 
3014514995] 51,5]10 | ENE 1 
30r43|3855/48,5| 10 | NE1 
344/485) 51 | 8,5\2 E1 . 
3242/36 147 99511 ENE 1]. more wind 
I E 3]. lefs wind 
130,18}39 |48 {10 |x Ei 
|30,08/52 |52 | 9 |r E 1}: little rain 
|29586 4t |49 |10 |5 E o| fog 
29,86/58 |52 |10 |5 SE 1): little wet ' 
25.83/48 154 Jair |4 SE 1}. little wet j 
29588154 |56 }10,515 SW 2). fine f 
30,03144,5|53 |rr |= SW o|thick upward: fine 
32305152 | 5455) 10,513 SW 1\hazy 
3007/46 [53 Jiz {3 ESE 1 | hazy 
30,04]54 |56,5]10 |2 E2 
30,01/44 | 52,5]11 | 5 NE 1], little rain. lefs cloudy 
2998/54 |56 jar 13 NE2 
3993 |4255/52 [13,515 ENE 1}. lefs cloudy 
29,98/52 |55 {12 {2 NE2|hazy 
30,01/44 155 |11,5}5 | NNEd 
29,97148,5155 |t2 |5 | NNEd 
30,091 44,5153,5)12 15] NNEr 
30,00/49 154 |13 15 NE1 
29,97143 |5%)5|125,0) NNE2 
(79995'53 193 $50)5'0 r3 a 
Bbz 1) 
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An Interefling Account of the MANNERS, Customs, and CHARACTER 
of the Spanifh Nation : Continued from Page 123. 


I must not forget the moft in- 
terefting clafs of the nation, that 
which every where confoles us, ele- 
vates our minds, conftitutes our hap- 
pinefs, and has no vices except fuch 
as we communicate. Nothing is more 
engaging than a young female Spa- 
niard, at fifteen years of age, fuch 
as I have feen many in the country 
part of the kingdom. A face per- 
fectly oval; hair of a fine clear au- 
burn, equally divided on the fore- 
head, and only bound by a filk net ; 
large black eyes; a mouth fuil of 
graces ; an attitude always modett ; 
a fimple habit, of neat black ferge, 
exactly fitting the body, and gently 
pre‘ing the wrift; a little hand per- 
fectly proportioned; in fine, every 
thing charms in thefe youthful vir- 
gins. They recall to our recollection 
the foftnefs, beauty, drefs and fim: 
plicity of the young Grecian females, 
of whom antiquity has left us fuch 
elegant models: the angels, in Spa- 
nif comedy, are always reprefented 
by young girls. 

The countenance of the Spanifh 
women is extremely fenfible and full 
of vivacity. They are highly fatis- 
fied with a perfon who fhews them 
marks of his affection, very defirous 
of being flattered and courted, al- 
ways ingenuous, and but feldom ti- 
mid. They exprefs themfelves with 
facility, and have a feducing volubi- 
lity ot fpeech; they are haily, opi- 
nionated, and paiionate ; but have 
a good heart, and eauly yield to rea- 
fon when f is poffible to induce them 
to liiten toit. They havea fingular 
pafion for dre!s, efpecially for jewels ; 
and, without choice or moderation, 
cover therr fingers with plain and dia- 
mond rings. ‘ihe poor as well as 
rich never go from home without a 
bujjuina, 0: a great black mohair or 
fiik petticoat, put over their other 
Creis, which js frequentiy very rich. 
Os dus account they haiten to take 
Off their petticoat as {oon as they en- 

| 


ter either their own. houfe or that of a 
friend. 'The fmall-pox makes fewer 
ravages in Spain than in France ; it 
is rare to fee a woman there marked 
with it. The Spanifh women in ge- 
neral have eyes fo lively, expreilive 
and intelligent, that had they no 
other charms they would ftill be 
thought handfome. 

What travellers have related of the 
extreme care the Spanifh ladies take 
to conceal their feet, is no longer 
obfervable ; and a woman who fhews 
you her foot is not always ready, as 
thefe travellers fay, to grant you every 
favour in her power. The length of 
their petticoat is lefs an effect of co- 
quetry than of decency; and the 
folds {poken of by father Labat, which 
were in the middle of the petticoat, 
to lengthen it at pleafure, are now 
out of ufe. The proportion which 
the men have afligned, as the true 
ftandard for the foot of a woman, is 
more variable in Spain than elfe- 
where, on account of the nature and 
heat of the climate, and the early 
maturity of the Spanifh women : but 
thefe are futilities which exit in the 
brain of only a very few Spaniards. 
A Spanifh woman feldom gives you 
her hand to touch and kifs ; an Eng 
lith or French woman is familiar with 
none but her friends ; and thefe rules 
of decency are common to every na- 
tion. 

The moft general devotion among 
the Spaniards, is that which they pay 
to the Virgin Mary ; and this, as a 
jul acknowledgment for all the fa- 
vours the has conferred upon them. 

lt would be difficult to exprefs the 
veneration they have for her, and the 
two prefents fhe has made to man- 
kind, the fcapulary and the rofary. 
Few women go out of doors, walk, 
play or toy without a rofary in their 
hand. The men are never without 
one hung round their necks. In their 
comedies, if ihe devil be chained, it 
is with a rolary ; and he then makes 

a dreadful 
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‘a dreadful ‘howling, by which the 


good people are much edified. 
Equally remarkable is their refpeé 


‘for the dead, apparitions, and fepul- 


chres ; ‘the latter they ftrew over with 
flowers, and water with holy water. 
Each drop of holy water, fays their 
prieft, that is fhed upon the tomb of 


-the dead, extinguifhes a part of the 


fire in purgatory. Who would not 
fhed over them all the water in a ri- 


‘ver? The diligent young girl waters 


the grave of her father and brother; 
may fhe never fprinkle that of her 


‘lover ! 


The. devout defire to benefit de- 
parted fouls is univerfal in Spain. 
The people know the day a foul is to 
be taken out of purgatory, and you 
frequently feean advertifement againft 
the doors of churches: Ay fe /aca 
anima ; to day afoul is delivered. 

After the death of any perfon the 
mafies are without end : however poor 
the relations may be they muit de- 
pfive themfelves of every thing for 
the repofe of the foul of their departed 
friend. The mafles a man ap>oints 
to be faid for him after his death are 
privileged ; his foul is preferred to 
his creditors. Philip V, ordered, by 
his will, all the pricits of the place 
where he fhould die, to fay mats the 
fame d@y for the repofe of his foul : 
befide which they were to celebrate 
during three days, before privileged 
altars, as many maffes as poflible ; 
and, that he might not fail in his 
purpofe, he farther commanded an 
hundred thoufand maffes to be faid in 


‘his behalf, the furplus of as many as 
‘were neceffary to conduct him to hea- 


ven, revertibie to poor folitary fouls, 
concerning whom no perfon beltowed 
a thought. 

The blind refpeét the Spaniards 
have for priefts is derived to them 
from the Goths. ‘The monks, priefis 
and bithops were infallible in the eyes 
of that people ; they became the only 
judges in civil as well as ecclefiaftical 
matters. ‘Ihe inferior clergy were 
looked upon by the prelates as a band 
of flaves, and the fame prejudice Aull 


exifts in modern Spain. The pages, 
land and houfe ftewards, and fervants 
of a bifhop are ecclefiaftics. 

The Spaniards were fo infatuated 
with monks, that Alphonfo the war- 
rior, king of Arragon, left, by will, his 
ftates to the order of the knights tem- 
plars. ‘The grandees of the kingdom 
paid no attention to this ftrange be- 
queii; they, however, elected a 
monk for their fovereign, don Ra- 
miro, brother to the Teceafed mo- 
narch. The templars had the impu- 
dence to claim the crown, and, by 
way of accommodation, received a 
gift of certain lands in the kingdom. 

The zeal of the Spaniards for re- 
ligion extends to the minifters of it. 
A prieft is an object of veneration, to 
punifh whom civil juftice has no 
power, let him have committed ever 
fogreata-crime. A ftriking inftance 
of this was feen a few years ago in 
Andalufia. A monk, of the order of 
barefooted Carmelites, had conceived 
a violent paflion for a young girl to 
whom he was confeffor. He had un- 
doubtedly attempted in vain to ex- 
plain to her his wifhes; becaufe, 
learning from herfelf that fhe was 
going to be married, and jealous that 
another fhould poffefs her whom he 
idolized, he became frantic; and 
one day, after the young woman had 
made her confeffion to him, received 
the facrament from his hands, and 
heard him fay mafs, he lay in wait 
for her at the church door, and, not- 
withitanding the cries of the mother, 
and the aftonifhment of all prefent, 
with three itrokes of a poniard laid 
her dead at his feet. He was taken 
into cultody, but the king being in- 
formed he was a prieft, and certainly 
withing to give him time to repent, 
condemned him to live at Porto Rico 
as a prefidiary or galley-flave. 

In order to form a proper idea of 
the manners or laws of any country, 
an obferver fhould collect and com- 
pare facts, and examine the different 
judgments pronounced in fimilar 
calves. Acanon of the cathedral of 
Seville, affected ia his drefs, and 


particularly 
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particularly curious in his fhoes, 
could not find a workman to his 
liking. An unfortunate fhoemaker, 
to whom he applied, after quitting 
many others, having brought him a 
pair of fhoes not made to pleafe his 
aafte, the canon became furious, and 
Jeizing one of the tools of the fhoe- 
maker, gave him with it fo many 
blows upon the head as laid him dead 
upon the floor. The unhappy man 
left a widow, four daughters, and 
a fon, fourteen years of age, the 
eldeft of the indigent family. They. 
made their complaints to the chapter ; 
the canon was profecuted, and con- 
demned not to appear in the choir for 
a year. The young fhoemaker hav- 
ing attained to man’s eftate, was 
{carcely able to get a livelihood, and 
overwhelmed with wretchednefs, fat 
down on the day of a proceffion at 
the door of the cathedral of Seville, 
in the moment the proceffion paffed 
by. Among the other canons he per- 
ceived the murderer of his father. 
At the fight of this man, filial affec- 
tion, rage, and defpair, got fo far the 
better of his reafon, that he fell furi- 
oufly upon the priett, and ftabbed 
him to the heart. The young man 
was feized, convicted of the crime, 
and immediately condemned to be 
quartered alive. Peter, whom we 
call the Cruel, and whom the Spani- 
ards, with more reafon, call the Lo- 
ver of jultice, was then at Seville. 
The affair came to his knowledge ; 
and, after learning the particulars, 
he dotermined to be himfelf the judge 
of the young fhoemaker. When he 
proceeded to give judgment, he firft 
annulled the fentence ju‘t pronounced 
by the clergy ; and, after afking the 
young man of what profeflion he was, 
* I forbid you,’ faid he, ‘.to make 
fhoes for a year to come.’ 

The Spaniards never carry light 
into an apartment without faying, 
* Bleffed be the holy facrament of the 
altar.’ The bye-ftanders antfwer, 
‘For ever” Their falutation is, 
* God keep you.’ Their farewell at 
feparating, * Go with God, with the 
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Virgin.? When they enter a houfe, 
the firft words are, ‘ Deo gratias, Ave 
Maria.’ ‘The company anfwer, ‘ Sin 
pecado concebida,’ conceived without 
fin. This fubjeét of fo many difputes 
is made a form of compliment in 
Spain. Never were God, the virgin, 
and the faints fo much fpoken of as 
in that kingdom. 

Eafter week is the fource of a thou- 
fand facrileges, which are the confe- 
quence of billets of confeffion. The 
priefts of Spain have a maxim equally 
falfe and cruel; they fay, that men 
fhould, by every poffible means, be 
accuftomed to do their duty, and that 
perfuafion comes fooner or later. A 
few days before the holy-week, the 
vicar of each parifh, accompanied by 
a regifter, makes a vifit to his flock, 
and carefully takes down their names; 
fifteen days afterward he repeats his 
vifit, and all his parifhioners are 
obliged to produce to him, not only 
a billet of confeffion, but another of 
communion. How many abufes re- 
fult from this monftrous cuftom ! The 
holy-days are fcarcely begun before a 
facrilegious traffic is made of that for 
which religion teaches us the highett 
veneration. Proftitutes are feen to 
communicate in every parifh church, 
and fell to their impenitent lovers the 
billets they have received. Priefts, 
unworthy of the name, pay with the 
fame money the favours of thefe 
wretches. Many perfons, to fpare 
the expence of a billet, become fa- 
crilegious ; andif any one, led aftray 
by his paflions, has preferved piety 
and decency enough to forbear hav- 
ing recourfe to thefe horrid means, 
and on the day the curate makes his 
vifit has not a billet of communion to 
prefent, he becomes the object of ec- 
clefiaftical centure ; his name is fhame- 
fully pofted up in the moft public 
places ; and if, in the time given, he 
does not fulfil the precept, he re- 
ceives corporal punifhment. Thus 
the man, perhaps the molt religious 
among his brethren, is the moft de- 
famed; and falis a victim to his 
{cruples and love of truth. 

Few 
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Few of the Spaniards, the women 
efpecially, are bled in the arm: this 
operation is generally performed in 

hand or foot. They are all very 

tial to bleeding. It is common 
to hear them fay, fuch a one has been 
indifpofed; he has been bled four 
times and is now better. Moft of the 
women are bled three or four times a 
month, by way of precaution. I am 
perfuaded that the great number of 
blind perfons in Spain is produced as 
much by the frequency of bleeding, 
as by the burning fands with which 
feveral parts of that kingdom are co- 
vered, 

Perfons whom you fee but feldom 
when in health, fail not to make you 
frequent vifits when you are confined 
by illnefs. A Spaniard feldom neg- 
leéts exterior iocial duties. You wiil 
receive his vifit on your birth-day ; 
but during the reft of the year you 
muft not expect to fee him. 

The firft room in a pofada, or Spa- 
nifh inn, is often a great ftable, full 
of affes and mules, through which you 
muft make your way if you with to 
afk for and obtain a lodgiag. It is 
with confiderable difficulty that you 
get to the kitchen, which is a round 
or {quare room, the ceiling of which 
terminates in a point, and is open at 
the top to leave a free paflage for the 
fmoak. Round this great chimney is 
a broad ftone bench, which, at night, 
ferves the family for a bed; but in 
the day time offers a commodious 
feat to traveliers, coachmen, and 
muleteers, who, feated without dif- 
tinétion with the holt and hottefs, de- 
prive the air of a part of the fmoak 
by {wallowing it. The fire, which 
is in the center of this wretched ho- 
vel, is often made with cow dung 


mixed with ftraw ; and ferves to cook 
for each -perfon in turn, fuch pro- 
vifions as he may have taken care to 
bring with him. The whole inven- 
tory of the kitchen utenfils confitts in 
feveral great frying-pans, and every 
thing you eat is fried in bad oil. It 
is true, this is not {pared, and abund- 
ance is joined to badnefs of quality 
to take away the appetite. The cor- 
ner of the fire-place is generally oc- 
cupied by fome newfmonger, wrapped 
up to his eyes in the cape of his 
cloak ; or fome blind mufician, who 
fings through his nofe and ftrums his 
guittar, and the children of the hoftefs, 
both boys and girls, whofe only 
cloathing is a fhort thirt or fhift, al- 
though of an age to be more modeftly 
covered. When you have refrefhed 
and warmed yourfelf, and wilh to re- 
tire, you are conduéted to a damp 
corner, called a chamber, and fur- 
nifhed with two chairs, commonly 
very high if the table be low, and 
very low if the table be high, be- 
caufe every thing here is contrary to 
all reafon or proportion. A mattrefs, 
a foot fhorter than it ought to be, is 
thrown upon the ground: the fheets 
are not much bigger than large nap- 
kins, and the counterpane, if by 
chance you find one, fcarcely covers 
the fides of the wretched pallet. On 
this bed of voluptuoufneis is the tra- 
veller to repofe after the fatizues of 
the road, to wait agreeable dreams, 
or form new projects of peregrina- 
tion. ‘The worft inns are thofe kept 
by the Gitanos, or gipfies; you 
would be fafer in a wood; your eye 
mutt be kept upon every thing, and 
notwithitanding all the precaution 
you can take, you feldom leave them 
with all your baggage. 


Curious Mifcellaneous Olfervations on various Kinds of SripERs. 
{ From Barbut’s Genera of Infeéts. ] 


N the aranea domettica, or houfe 
A {pider, are @blerved many cha- 
raters which it has in common with 
feveral other fpecies of fpiders. At 
the extremity of the fpider’s fect, be- 


tween the nails, there is a kind of 
{punge full of 2 clammy liquor, by 
means of which it is enabled, like 
the flies, to climb up looking-glafs, 
or any other polithed turtace. = 
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the infe& grows old, this moifture 
dries up, and appears to be of the 
fame nature as that which goes to the 
making of their filk ; for this latter 
proves alfo exhaufted in old fpiders, 
who, no longer able to lay {nares for 
their prey, either ftarve, or are de- 
voured by others. The thread fprn 
by the fpider, in order to lay its nets, 
exhibits the wonders of divifibility, 
ad infinité parvum. At the hinder 
part of the fpider, round the anus, 
are fituate fix mufcular nipples ;: each 
of them:confiits of a thoufand outlets 
for the thread, which are impercepti- 
ble to the naked eye; whence iffues 
the clammy fubftance, which dries up 
at its exit, and forms the threads of 
which the fpider’s web is compofed. 
This thread, therefore, fo fine to the 
eye, confifls of fix thoufand threads, 
each of infinite minutenefs. ‘The fpi- 
der fixes her web, by forming in 
fome fort the warp and the woof, 


The threads, inflead of being inter- . 


woven, as thofe of our webs, are only 
agglutinated to each other at the mo- 
ment the fpider {pins them out. Be- 
hind its neft it places itfelf in am- 
buth ; as foon as a fly is caught, the 
fpider runs to it, binds her prey with 
chains of threads, fucks it alwe, and 
afterward rejects the exhaufted car- 
cale. 

The aranea fubterranea, or cellar 
fpider is armed with ftrong pincers. 
They fometimes gripe, but their bite 
is not dangerous in this country. 
Their {kill confiits in digging a hole 
in the fand, which they line with filk, 
to prevent its falling in. The infe& 
in ambufh, feizes the moment when 
he {pies his prey, even at the diftance 
of one or two. feet, and darts upon it 
with rapidity. Cobwebs are an ex- 
cellent appiication for cuts, being an 
aftringent vulnerary, a property it 
owes to the oil and volatile alkali 
contained in it. The ftory of the en- 
mity between the fpider and the toad, 
is a mere fable ; place a fpider at top 
of a toad, and they will not offer to 
fight. 

The aranca hortenfis, or garden 


4 


{pider weaves her web with delightful: 
induftry, which a perfon may every 


day make obfervations upon. Itfelf 


occupies the center, and, alive 4a 
every thread, there watches for its 


prey; receiving notice from the: 


flighteft vibration, it {prings upon it, 


chains it down, and fucks it.. If the: 


web is broken in the ftruggle, it. re-. 
pairs the damage.. It has however 
for its foes, the wafp and fome fpecies 
of ichneumon. flies.. Thefe {piders 
are not venomous. A lady has been 
known to feek eagerly for as many as 
fhe could find,.and eat them. The 
noted Ann de Shierman was very 
fond of them ; and ufed to excufe this 
depravity of talte, by faying, jefting- 
ly, * That fhe was born under Scor- 
pio.” We daily eat fruits which may 
contain fall {piders, and yet expe- 
rience noinconvenience. They wrap 
up their eggs in a ball of filk, which 
they always bear about them.. With 
this filk, Mr. Bon of Languedoc, 
had contrived to manufacture a pair 
of filk ftockings, and. mittens, of a 
beautiful natural grey colour, and 


thofe works were almoft as handfome - 


and ftrong as thofe made with com- 
mon filk. This difcovery prefented: 
an object of utility, which deferved 
to be clofely followed. Mr. de 
Réaumur made the experiment, and 
difcovered that garden-{piders alone: 
are able to furnith a filk of fufficient 
ftrength ; that of their webs being 
too flender. It would require ninety 
of their threads to make one of equal 
ftrength with that fpun by the filk- 
worm. Their ftrongeft thread is that 
they wrap their eggs in, and yet that 
is five times finer than what the filk- 
worm fpins. To obtain one pound 
of fpider’s filk, would have required 
twenty-eight thoufand cods : as none 
but the females {pin the cods, a much 
greater number of {piders muit have 
been bred. The main difficulty in 
this project, arifes from the carni- 
vorous difpofition of fpiders, who de- 
vour each other. A proper food for 
them had been found in the foft fub- 
ftance of freth quills. There is no 

hope 
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hope left of obtaining filk from our 
own fpiders, with any degree of ad- 
vantage ; the only refource would be 
in foreign ones, which {pin large 
quantities of a ftrong filk, and might 
be naturalized in our climate, as filk- 
worms are. Had the filk of {piders 
proved good, we fhould have had filks 
in feveral genuine colours; fuch ag 
grey, white, tky-blue, coffee colour ; 
whereas filk-worms only yield white 
and orange colour. 

It has been a matter of aftonifh- 
ment and furprize, that {piders fhould 
be found upon the top of fteeples, 
and other high buildings ; but when 
it ig confidered that moft birds are 
fond of {piders, and of young ones in 
particular, and that birds often rob 
the female of her egg-bag, a delici- 
ous morfel, and fly away with it to 
the next eminence, and no doubt, for 
want of convenience to enjoy their 
prey in quiet, betake themfelves toa 
very high one, as York-Minfter ; 
thence proceeds the wonder which 
occupies the minds of fome, and upon 
mature confideration will ceafe, when 
it may reafonably be fuppofed, that 
of the numbers of young ones con- 
tained in the bag, ready to burft from 
their prifon, fome may efcape, and 
doubtlefs do, the vigilance and atti- 
vity of the pirate. 

Spiders frequently change their 
colour, which varies much, in refpeét 
to feafon, fex, age, &c. but they are 
in general more beautifully varie- 
gated in autumn, a feafon not only 
the moft opportune and plentiful re- 


fpeéting their prey, but the time when * 
they arrive at their greateft magni 
tude, and are in their height of vi- 
gour. 

There is a fpecies of {pider, called 
the phalangium, which multiplies 
fingularly. They are great fpinners, 
In autumn the ftubble is quite covered 
with the threads of thefe fpiders, by 
means of which they travel with eafe, 
and enfnare their prey. However, 
thofe threads are thought rather to be 
the produce of a fpecies of tick called 
Autumnal-weaver. A fmall degree 
of attention difcovers an amazing 
multitude of thofe ticks almoft im- 
perceptible, and that is their work. 
The threads, when united, appear of 
a beautiful white, wave about in the 
air, and are known in the country by 
the name of Virgin’s threads. Some 
naturalifts think that thofe threads, 
floating in the air, ferve the infect as 
fails to waft it through the air, and 
as a net to entrap infects on the wing ; 
for remnants of prey, fay they, are 
difcoverable in them. As to thofe 
parcels in which nothing is feen, they 
are only effays rejected by thofe trae 
velling infects. The analogy be- 
tween the phalangium and the crab, 
and the facility with which it parts 
with its legs to fave the reft of the 
body, has raifed a prefumption that 
its legs might grow again, as do 
thofe of crabs and lobfters. Country 
people have an opportunity to endea- 
vour at afcertaining the truth of thefe 
obfervations. 


Some Account of a new Extraét of B ARK prepared in South America. 
Communicated in a Letter to Dr. Simmons, by William Saunders, 


M. D. Phyfician to Guy’s Hofpital. 
{ From the London Medical Journal. } 


Dear Srp, 

Greearty to your requeft, I 
now fend you the following 
particulars relative to the new extract 
of Peruvian Bark prepared in South 
America, and lately imported into 
this country from Spain as an article 

of commerce. 


It is of a confiftence between the 
foft and hard extraéts of the fhops ; 
of a dark colour, and beautifully 
tranfparent. It is extremely foluble 
in the mouth, and has none of that 
empyreumatic or burnt tafte, fo com- 
mon to all extraéts, and which ob- 
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feures their original powers fo much 
as to have brought them into general 
difcredit. It has the tafte and flavour 
of the beft Peruvian bark in a very 
concentrated form. It is very folu- 
ble in boiling water, and when gently 
agitated with it, in the proportion of 
two drachms to a pint of water, it 
gives an impregnation more powerful 
than that of a decoétion of bark in 
the proportion of an ounce of bark to 
a pint of water, prepared agreeably 
to the ufual formula for that purpofe. 

It is more difficultly foluble in cold 
water. 

One ounce of it foftened with two 
ounces of boiling water, and digeiled 
with one quart of proof fpirit, in a 
gentle heat, gives a more powerful 
tinéture than that of the Difpenfatory ; 
the refiduum Jeft on the filter weighs 
two fcruples, and is perfectly infipid. 

It differs very materially from all 
other extracts of bark with which it 
has been compared ; and even from 
fome which was carefully prepared 
from the beft bark, and flowly eva- 
porated in a water bath. In its union 
with boiling water it refembles fo 
muclt the decoétion of the pale bark, 
both in colour and feniible qualities, 
that the difference is not perceptible ; 
and by this fynthetic teft ft may be 
diftinguithed from all other extracts 
of bark. 

In collecting from various druggifts 
extracts, with a view to.a comparifon, 
many of them evidently appeared to 
be fophifticated by being chiefly com- 
pofed of the extraét of gentian, an 
article of the materia medica better 
formed for that procefs than a!lmoft 
any other. 

‘No information has been received 
relative to the method of preparing 
this extract in South America; we 
are therefore left to conjeture that it 
may have the advantage of an aque- 
ous folution from recent vegetable 
matter, and that the infpiffation or 
evaporation is conducted by an expo. 
{ure to air and the heat of the fun. 
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All who have feen it admit its fu- 
perior elegance, and that it poffeffes 
the fenfible qualities of the beft bark 
in the moft foluble and concentrated 
form. I have made frequent trials of 
it both in the hofpital and in private 
practice, and have uniformly found 
that it has done every thing which 
could be expected from the beft Peru- 
vian bark in any form. I have had 
the fame favourable report of its ope- 
ration from other practitioners. 

It fits eafy on the ftomach, and in 
cafes of great emergence, as in gan- 
grene and malignant fevers, or the 
putrid difeafes of warm climates, 
where the life of a patient may de- 
pend on the quantity of efficacious 
bark taken in a few hours, it muft 
havea decided advantage. A patient 
may take four ounces of ‘this extract 
in a day, a quantity equal in power 
and effect to a pound and a half of 
the beft bark. 

It is found efficacious in the cure 
of fevers, in the form of a clyfter ; 
for which purpofe I have diffolved a 
drachm of it in four ounces of water. 
This method of prefcribing it is well 
adapted to children, and to fuch pa- 
trents as cannot retain bark in any 
form on the ftomach. 

The quantity at prefent in this 
country, | am informed, is all that 
has been introduced into Europe, and 
unlefs frauds are committed, and it 
becomes the fubject of adulteration, 
it promifes to become a very impor- 
tant acquifition to the lift of our ufe- 
ful and attive remedies. 

The folution of it in boiling water 
will be found a ready and eafy fubfti- 
tute for the decoction of bark, and at 
an expence not exceeding the decoc- 
tion of fuch bark as ought generally 
to be employed. 


Iam, dear fir, your’s fincerely, 
WitLiaM SAUNDERS, 


New Broad ftreet, 
Feb. 11, 1790. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Nu me. LVII. 


Farther REFLECTIONS on thee MIGRATION of BiRDs. 


Where do the cranes, or winding fwallows, go, 
Fearful of gathering winds and falling {now ? 

If into rocks, or hollow trees, they creep, 

In temporary death confined to fleep ; 

Or, confcious of the coming evil, fly 


To milder regions and a fouthern fky ? 


Intimated, in my laft paper, that 

the ftate of the fwallow-tribes, 
when they are no longer feen in our 
regions, has given rife to a contro- 
verted queftion in natural hiftory. The 
poets, as well as the philofophers, 
feem to be divided on the fubject. 
Thus Anacreon, as paraphrafed by 
Cowley, addrefles the fwallow : 


In thy undifcover’d neft 

Thou doft ail the winftr reft, 

And dreameft o’er thy fummer joys, 
Free from the ftormy feafons noife. 


And Thomfon, in noticing their 
difappearance in autumn, ron with 
the fame uncertainty on the fubjeét, 
as does the poet in my motto: 


When Autumn fcatters his departing 
gleams, 
Warn'd of approaching Winter, gather’d, 


ay 
The P< and tofs’d wide a- 
round, 
O’er the calm fky, in convolution fwift, 
The feather’d eddy floats : rejoicing ence, 
Ere to their wintry flumbers they retire ; 
In clufters clung, beneath the mouldring 
bank, 
And where, unpierc’d by froft, the cavern 
fweats. 
Or rather into warmer climes convey'd, 
With other kindred birds of feafon, there 
They twitter chearful, tili the vernal morths 
Invite them welcome back: for, throng- 
ing, now ‘ 
Innumerous wings are jn commotion all. 


Naturalifts, as I have before ob- 
ferved, are likewife much divided in 
their opinion concerning the periodi- 


Prior. 


cal appearance and difappearance of 
{wallows. Some affert, that they re- 
move from climate to climate, at 
thofe particular feafons when winged 
infeAs, their natural food, fail in one 
country, and are plentiful in another, 
where they likewife find a tempera- 
ture of air better {uited to their con- 
ftitution. In fupport of this opinion 
we have the teitimony of fir Charles 
Wager, mentioned in my lait paper, 
and of M. Adanfon, who, in the ac- 
count of his voyage, informs us, that, 
about fifty leagues from the coait of 
Senegal, four fwallows fettled upon 
the fhip, on the 6th day of OGober ; 
that thefe birds were taken; and 
that he knew them to be the true 
{wallow of Europe, which he con- 
jeCtures were then returning to the 
coaft of Africa. But Mr. Daines 
Barrington, in a curious Effay on 
this fabiegt *, has adduced many are 
guments and faéts, to prove, that no 
birds, however ftrong and {wift in 
their flight, can poflibly fly over fuch 
large tracts of the ocean as has been 
commonly fuppofed. He is of opi- 
nion, therefore, that the fwallows 
mentioned by M. Adanfon, inftead 
of being on their paflage from Eu- 
rope, were only fluttering from the 
Cape de Verde Iflands to the conti- 
nent of Africa; a much nearer flight, 
but to which they feemed to be un- 
equal, as they were obliged, from 
fatigue, to alight upon the fhip, and 
fall into the hands of the failors. And 
Mr. Kalm, another advocate for the 


* Phil. Tranf. Vol. LXII, p. 265. 
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torpidity of fwallows during the win- 
ter, having remarked, however, that 
he himfelf had met with them 920 
miles from any land; Mr. Barring- 
ton endeavours to explain thefe, and 
fimilar faéts, by fuppofing, that birds 
difcovered in fuch fituations, inftead 
of attempting to crofs large branches 
of the ocean, have been forcibly dri- 
ven from fome coaft by ftorms, and 
that they would naturally perch upon 
the firft veffel they could fee. 

In a word, Mr. Barrington is far- 
ther of opinion, with fome other na- 
turalifts, that the fivallows do not 
leave this ifland at the end of autumn, 
but that they lie ina torpid ftate, till 
the beginning of fummer, in the 
banks of rivers, the hollows of de- 
cayed trees, the recefles of old build- 
ings, the holes of fand banks, and in 
fimilar fi:uations. Among other 
facts, Mr. Barrington communicated 
ong to Mr. Pennant: ¢ That numbers 
of f{wallows have been found in old 
dry walls, and in fand hills, near the 
feat of the late lord Belhaven in Eatt 
Lethiau ; not once only, but from 
year to year; and that, when they 
were expofed to the warmth of a fire, 
they revived.’ 

Thefe, and other facts of the fame 
kind, are allowed to be uncontrover- 
tible; and Mr. Pennant, in particu- 
Jar, infers from them, * that we muft 
divide our belief relative to thefe two 
fo different opinions, and conclude, 
that one part of the fwallow-tribe mi- 
grate, and that others have their win- 
ter quarters near home *.’ 

But there are ftill more wonderful 
fa&s related. Mr. Kalm remarks, 
that fwallows appear in the Jerfies 
about the beginning of April; that, 
on their firft arrival, they are wet, 
becaale they have juil emerged from 
the fea or lakes, at the bottom of 
which they had remained in a torpid 
ftate during the whole winter t. Other 
naturalifts have aflerted, that fwallows 
pals the winter immerfed under the 


* Brith Zoclogy, Vol. II. p. 250. 8vo edit. 


J Derham’s Phyfico. Theol. 
§ Natural Hiltory of Norway. 
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ice, at the bottom of lakes, or be- 
neath the waters of the fea. Olaus 
Magnus, archbifhop of Upfal, feems 
to have been the firft who adopted 
this opinion. He informs us, that 
{wallows are found in great clufters 
at the bottoms of the northern lakes, 
with mouth to mouth, wing to wing, 
foot to foot, and that in autumn they 
creep down the reeds to their fub- 
aqueous retreats {. In other inftances, 
Mr. Pennant remarks, the good arch- 
bifhop did not want credulity. But 
the fubmerfion of the fwallows under 
water does not reft upon his teftimony 
aloae. Klein afferts the fame; and 
gives the following account of their 
manner of retiring, which he collected 
from fome countrymen: ‘ They af- 
ferted,’ he fays, ‘ that the fwallows 
fometimes afiembled in numbers on a 
reed till it broke, and funk them to 
the bottom ; that their immerfion was 
preceded by a kind of dirge, which 
Jafted more than a quarter of an hour ; 
that others united, laid hold of a 
ftraw ‘with their bills, and plunged 
down in fociety; that others, by 
clinging together with their feet, 
formed a large mafs, and in this 
manner committed themfelves to the 
deep ||.’—Bifhop Pontoppidan afferts, 
that ‘ clufters of {wallows in their 
torpid winter ftate, have fometimes 
been found by fithermen, among 
reeds and bufhes in lakes ; and he 
charges Mr. Edwards with having, in 
his Natural Hittory of Birds, ¢ ground- 
lefsly contradified this inconteftible 
truth §.’— And Mr. Heerkens, a ce- 
lebrated Dutch naturatift, in a Latin 
Poem on ¢ The Birds of Friefland,? 
fpeaks in pofitive terms of the torpid 
flate, and fubmerlion, of the fwal- 
lows: 


Conditur ante hiemem, femefiri obnoxia 


fomno, 
Conditur, & variis condita vifa locis ; 
Eft, ubi fe fcopulis per frigora fopit, & 
ad ' 


antels 5 


Eft ubi, ftruQuris ruderibufque latet. 


t+ Voyage, tomeI. p. 24. 
{| Klein Prod. Hilt. Avium, p. 20 - 


Connexus, 
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Connexus, quandoque vides, roftra indita 
roftris. 
_ Eft quoque fola, fuo que jacet orba viro. 
Res eft mira, latet gelidis quandoque fub 
undis, 
Ut prope cognatam pifcibus effe putes. 


Ere winter his fomnif’rous power exerts 

Six dreary months, the {wallow-tribes are 
feen 

In various haunts concealed ; in rocks, and 
caves, 


And ftruétures rude, by cold benum’d, a- 


fleep ; 
Bill within bill inferted, cluft’ring thick : 
Or folitary fome, of mate bereft. 
But, wondertul to tell! fome lie immers’d, 
Inanimate, beneath the frigid waves, 
As if a fpecies of the finny kinds. 


Mr. Heerkens, after reciting many 
inftances, and producing in his notes 
feveral authorities, of {wallows hav- 
ing been found in a torpid ftate, pro- 
ceeds, in his poem, to defcribe very 
minutely, their afcent out of the wa- 
ter: ‘ The drowfy birds appear on 
the fhore, as if unconfcious {til! of 
life. Some ivhale the foft breeze, like 
one of the finny tribe exiled from its 
ftream. Some begin to adjuft their 
difhevelled wings. Others, almoft 
revived, effay, with bufy bill, to 
afift their aged companions. All, 
at length, reftored to the unreftrained 
ufe of their wings, range, in nume- 
rous flights, the aérial way *. 

Two reafons have been adduced to 
prove this fuppofed fubmerfion of 
{wallows impoflible. ‘In the firit 
place,’ fays Mr. Smellie, ¢ no land 
animal can exit fo long without fome 
degree of refpiration. The otter, 
the feal, and water fowls of all kinds, 
when confined under the ice, or en- 
tangled in nets, foon perish ; yet it is 
well known, that animals of this lind 
can remain much longer under water 
than thofe who are deftitute of that 
peculiar ftruéture of the heart which 
is neceflary for any confiderable refi - 
dence beneath that penetrating ele- 
ment. Mr. John Hunter, in a letter 
to Mr. Pennant, informs us, ‘ That 
he had diffe&ted many fwallows, but 


found nothing in them different from 
other birds as to the organs of refpi- 
ration: That all thofe animals which 
he had diffected of the clafs that fleep 
during winter, fuch as lizards, frogs, 
&c. had a very different conforma- 
tion as to thofe organs : That all thofe 
animals, he believes, do breathe in 
their torpid ftate ; and, as far as his 
experience reaches, he knows they do; 
and that, therefore, he efteems it a 
very wild opinion, that terreftrial ani- 
mals can remain any long time under 
water without drowning.’ Another 
argument againft their fubmerfion 
arifes from the {pecific gravity of the 
animals themfelves. Of all birds, 
the {wallow tribes are perhaps the 
lighteft. Their plumage, and the 
comparative {mallnefs of their weight, 
indicate that Nature deftined them to 
be almoft perpetually on the wing in 
queft of food. From this fpecific 
lightnefs, the fubmerfion of {wallows, 
and their continuing for months un- 
der water, amount to a phyfical im- 
poffibility. Even water-fowls, when 
they with to dive, are obliged to rife 
and plunge with confiderable exer- 
tion, in order to overcome the re- 
fiftance of the water. Klein’s idea of 
fwallows employing reeds and itraws 
as means of fubmerfion is rather lu- 
dicrous ; for thefe light fubitances, 
inftead of being proper inftruments 
for aflifting them to reach the bottom, 
would infallibly contribute to fupport 
them on the furface, and prevent the 
very object of their intention. Be- 
fides, admitting the poflibility of their 
reaching the bottom of lakes and feas, 
and fuppofing they could exiit for fe- 
veral months without refpiration, 
what would be the confequence ? 
The whole would foon be devoured 
by otters, feals, and fithes of various 
kinds. Nature is always anxious for 
the prefervation of its {pecies. But, if 
the {wallow tribes were deftined to 
remain torpid, during the winter 
months, at the bottom of lakes and 
feas, the would act in oppofiiion to 
her own intentions ; for, in a feafon 


% Ger, Nicclai Heerkens Groningani Aves Frificee, 8vo. Rotterdam 2787. 
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or ‘two, the whole genus would be 
annihilated *.’ 

This reafoning is very ingenious ; 
but, on the other hand, the faéts re- 
lated above are very ftubborn ; and 
the celebrated Buffon does not hefitate 
to yield to the force of fuch ftrong 
and concurrent evidence. He had 
procured fome chimney {wallows, and 
kept them fome time in an ice-houfe, 
in order to afcertain whether ¢hey were 
of the torpid kind ; and he thus re- 
lates the refult of his experiment: 
* None of them fell into the torpid 
flate: the greater part died, and not 
one of them revived by being moved 
into the warmth of the fun. Thofe 
that had not long fuffered the cold of 
the ice-houfe, had all their move- 
ments, and went out brifkly. From 
thefe experiments I thought I might 
conclude, that this {pecies of the fwal- 
low was not liable to that ftate of 
torpor and infenfibility, which fup- 
pofes, notwithftanding, and very ne- 
ceflarily, the fact of its remaining at 
the bottom of the water during the 
winter. Having had recourfe, more- 
over, to the moft creditable travel- 
lers, I found them agreed as to the 
paflage of {wallows over the Mediter- 
ranean. And Mr, Adanfon has po- 
fitively affured me, that during the 
long ftay he made in Senegal, he ob- 
ferved the long-tailed fwallow, the 
fame with the chimney {wallow we 
are now {peaking of, arrive conftantly 
in Senegal about the time it leaves 
France, and as conftantly leave Se- 
negal in the fpring. It cannot, there- 
fore, be doubted, that this fpecies of 
the {wallow paffes from Europe into 
Africa in the autumn, and from 
Africa to Europe in the fpring ; of 
confequence it neither fleeps nor hides 
itfelf in holes, nor plunges into the 
water on the approach of winter, 
There is, befide, another well au- 
thenticated fact, which comes in proof 
here, and fhews that this fwallow is 
not reduced to a torpid ftate by cold, 
which it can bear to a certain degree ; 
and if that degree is exceeded, it 


* Philofophy of Natural Hiftory, p. 481» 
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dies : for if we obferve thefe birds 
toward the end of the warm feafon, 
we fhall fee them, a little before their 
departure, flying together in families, 
the father, the mother, and the young 
brood. Afterward feveral families 
unite, and form themfelves into flocks 
more or lefs numerous in proportion 
as the time of their departure draws 
near. At laft they go all together, 
three or four days before the end of 
September, or about the beginning 
of Oétober. Still, however, fome 
remain, and do not fet off till a week, 
a fortnight, or three weeks after the 
reft: and fome too there are which 
do not go at all, but ftay and perifh 
under the firft rigours of the cold. 
Thefe {wallows that delay their flight, 
or never undertake it, are fuch as 
find their young too weak to follow 
them ; fuch as have had the misfor- 
tune to have their nefts deftroyed after 
laying, and have been obliged to re- 
build them a fecond or a third time. 
They ftay for the love of their little 
ones, and chufe rather to endure the 
rigour of the feafon than to abandon 
their offspring. Thus they remain 
fome time after the reft for the pur- 
pofe of taking their young with them: 
and if they are unable to carry them 
off in the end, they perifh with them. 

* Thele facts then plainly demon- 
ftrate,’ concludes M. Buffon, < that 
the chimney fwallows pafs fucceffively 
and alternately from our climate to 
another that is warmer ; that they 
fpend their fummer here, and their 
winter there; and of confequence 
never fall into a ftate of infenfibility, 
But, on the other hand, what have we 
to oppofe to the precife teftimony of 
thofe who, on the approach of winter, 
have feen thefe fwallows in troops 
throw themfelves into the water ; 
nay, not only this, but have feen 
them taken out in nefts from beneath 
the ice ? What anfwer fhall we make 
to thofe who have beheld them in the 
torpid ftate, and feen them gradually 
recover motion and life, when they 
were brought into the warmth, and 
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moved cautioufly towards a fire. I 
know but of one means of reconciling 
thefe facts. We muft fuppofe that 
the fleeping and the travelling fwal- 
low are of different fpecies, though 
the difference, for want of attention, 
has not been obferved *. 

Thus this great philofopher concurs 
with Mr. Pennant, in his folution, 
already mentioned, of the difficulty, 
by fuppofing two fpecies—the migra- 
ting and the /leeping {wallow. With 
re{pect to the principal objeéts of this 
wonderful inftin&t, that teaches fuch 
various kinds of the feathered race 
to migrate to different countries, it is 
obvious, from what has already been 
faid, that they are food, temperature 
of air, and convenient fituations for 
breeding. I fhall, therefore, con- 
clude this paper, with the following 
beautiful ftanzas, from an elegy by 
Mr. Jago, on their difappearance 
from this country : 


=——— Through facred prefcience, well 
they know 
The near approach of elemental ftrife ; 
The bluftry tempeft, and the chilling fnow, 
With every want and fcourge of tender 
life ! 


Thus taught, they meditate a fpeedy 
flight ; 
For this ev’n now they prune their 
vig’rous wing ; 
For this confult, advife, prepare, excite, 
And prove their ftrength in many an airy 
ring. 


No forrow loads their breat, or fwells their 


4 eye, 
To quit their friendly haunts, or native 
home ; 
Nor fear they, launching on the boundlefs 


Y> 
In fearch of future fettlements to roam. 


They fee! a pow’r, an impulfe all divine ! 
That warns them hence ; they feel it, 
and obey ; 
To this direétion all their cares refign, 
Unknown their deftin'd ftage, unmark’d 
their way ! 


Well fare your flight! ye mild domeftic 
race ! 
Oh! for your wings to travel with the 
fun ! 
Health brace your nerves, and Zephyrs aid 
your pace, 


Till your long voyage happily be done ! 


See, —_ on my roof your guefts to- 
ay; 

To-morrow on my roof your guefts no 
more ! 

Ere yet ’tis night, with hafte they wing 
away, 

To-morrow lands them on fome fafer 
fhore. 


How juft the moral in this fcene convey’d ! 
And what without a moral would we 
read ? 
Then mark what Damon tells his gentle 
mai 


d, 
And with Ais leffon regifter the deed. 


’Tis thus life’s chearful feafons roll away ; 
Thus threats the winter of inclement 
age ; 
Our time of aétion but a fummer’s day ; 
And earth’s frail orb the fadly-varied 
ftage ! 


And does no pow’r its friendly aid dif- 
pente, 
Nor give us tidings of fome happier 
clime? 
Find we no guide in gracious Providence 
Beyond the ftroke of death, the verge of 
time ? 


Yes, yes, the facred oracles we hear, 
That point the path to realms of endlefs 


ay 5 

That bid our hearts, nor death, nor anguifh 
fear, 

This future tranfport, that to life the way. 


Then let us timely for our flight prepare, 
And form the foul for her divine abode 5 
Obey the call, and truft the Leader's care 
To bring us fafe through Virtue’s paths 
to God. 


Let no fond Jove for earth exa& a figh, 
No doubts divert our {teady fteps afide ; 
Nor let us long to live, nor dread to die ; 
Heav’'n is our Hope, and Providence our 
Guide. 


+ Hiftoire Naturelle des Oifeaux, tome I. 


THE 
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| born, 


j Mirth, gay companion, I was wholly 


thine. 


Smiling, I view'd thy verdure, lovely 
Spring, 
Thy beauties, Summer, charm’d my 
wand’ring eye 5 
Vintage and harveft, ‘pleas’d, my Mufe 
would fing, 
And Winter's chearlefs, lifelefs gloom 


defy . 


Thofe hours fwift flew ; Peace with them 
wing’d her way, 
Love, cruel Love, commenc’d his de- 
{pot reign ; 
Hope fcarce was known; Defpair’s de- 
fiructive ray, 
Pale glimmer’d on me with his woe-born 


train. 


Tho then I bent beneath fuccefslefs 


Love, 


Reafon and Time a certain cure have 
wrought, 

Alas! fevere their friendthip e’er will prove, 

For frigid Apathy each fenfe has caught. 


Why fhall fair Helen charm each youthful 
{wain, 

While my cold bofurn yields her but 
efteem, 

The Mufe to praife her fries, but tries in 


vain, 


Friendfhip, not Love, dictates the la- 
bour’d theme : 


Beauty and Grace full bloom in Sally's 


mien, 


And every fweet bedecks her gentle 
mind ; 
By my infenfate breat they're ule f 


feen, 


No tender fentiments can entrance find. 


Parent of Love! thou heart-expanding 


May, 


Oh! fhow’r thy genial influence o'er 
my herd; 
With foft defies again my foul array, 
With fears and hopes alternate born <nd 


fled : 
5 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 
APATH Y. 


GWE ET was each fcene, and jocund 
was each morn, 
When rofy-beaming Youth and Health 
were mine 5 
Before the Paffions in this breaft were 


Oh! give me once again a lover’s eye, 
Give me once more to tunea lover's ftrain; 
For fome fond fair-one,gpt me ardent figh, 
Oh! let me love—though doom’d to love 
in vain. 
Sunbury, AucGusTus. 
April it. 


On Mr. HAMMOND, 
The AuTHOR of ‘ Love ELEGIEs.’ 


Y ES, Hammond, on thy early thrine, 
The fympathetic tear fhall flow ; 
Sych grief thall modulate my line, 
As lovers only feel or know. 


Upon the fpot where thou art laid, 

The harebeli there, the vi'let blows § 
The cyprefs fpreads a folemn fhade, 

And virgins fing their am’rous woes. 
No foe to love fhall ever dare 

With impious ftep this {pot profane, 
No fog ob{cure fhall taint the air, 

Or {pread its vapours o’er the plain. 
The feafons in alternate round, 

On thee their {weeteft gifts fhall fhed, 
With varying charms fhall deck the ground, 

Whole green turf’s laid on Hammond's 

head, 


With fober pace when filent Eve, 
O’er all the land{cape draws her veil ; 
Sweet Philomela here fhall grieve, 
And tell the liff'ning moon her tale. 


The fhepherd and the village maid, 

In May’s gay morn fhall deck thy tomb 
And weeping Love beneath the fhade, 

In fighs fhall breathe a mild perfume. 


Kind Pity from her beamy throne, 

Shall pour her gentle foft’'ning thow’rs, 
And round thy mofs-incumber’d ftone, 

Spontaneous itrew the choiceft fiow'rs. 
To Stella oft will I relate 

How Hammond pin’d away his days; 
Her tender foul will mourn his fate, 

And learn to love by Hammond’s lays. 


N. S. 


Sonnet, by Perer Pinpar, Efg. 


I Fortune! do not tempt my heart 
To ftray from her my foul adores ; 

Amid thy gifts the tear will ftart, 

And every hour her lofs deplores. 
Her pallid eyes and pallid cheek, 

Shall often droop un Fancy’s eye ; 
On Fancy’s ear her fighs thall break, 

Asnd all the foul of {weetnels die. 

VERSES 
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Verses to Sir JosHUA REYNoLDs, 


On his late Refignation of the Prefident’s 
Chair of the Royal Academy. 


By the Ear of CARLISLE. 


- OO wife for conteft, and too meek for 
ftrife, 

Like — opprefs'd by thofe you rais’d to 
ife, 

Thy fceptre broken, thy dominion oer, 

The curtain falls, and thou'rt a King no 
more, 

Still, near the wreck of thy demolifh'd ftate, 

Truth and the weeping Mufe with me fhall 
wait 5 

Science fhall teach Britannia’s felf to moan, 

And make, O injured Friend! thy wrongs 
her own. 

Shall we forget, when, with inceff int toil, 

To se giv’n to turn this ftubborn 
oil— 

To thee, with flow'rs to deck our dreary 
wafte, 

And kill the pois’nous weeds of vicious 
tafte ; 

To pierce the gloom where England’s Ge- 
nius flept, 

Long of foft love and tendernefs bereft ; 

From his young limbs to tear the bands 
away, 

And bid the Infant Giant run and play ? 

Dark was the hour, the age an age of 

ftone, , , 

When Hudion claim’d an empire of his 
own ; 

And from the time, when, darting rival 
light, 

Vendsin en Rubens cheer’d our northern 
night ; 

Thefe twin ftars fet, the graces all had fled, 

Yet paus’d, to hover o’er a Lely head; 

And fometimes bent, when won with ear- 
neft pray’r, 

To make the gentle Kneller all their care: 

But ne'er with fmiles to gaudy Verrio 
turn’d, 

No happy incenfe on his altars burn’d : 

©! witne(s Windfor! thy too paflive walls, 

Thy tortur'd cielings, thy infulted halls! 

Lo! England’s glory, Edward's conquer- 
mg fon, 

Cover'd with {poils from Poitiers bravely 
won— 

Yet no white plumes, no arms of fable hue, 

Mark the young hero to our ravifh'd view : 

In bufkin trim and laurell’d helmet bright, 

A well-drefs'd Roman meets our puzzied 
fight ; 

And Gallia’s captive King, how ftrange 
his doom, 

A Roman toe perceives himfelf become ! 
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See too, the miracles of God profan’d, 
By the mad daubings of this impious hand; 
For while the dumbexults in notes of praife, 
While the lame walk, the blind in tan{- 
port gaze— ’ 

While vanquith’d demons Heav'ns high 
mandates hear, 

And the pale dead fpring from the filent 
bier, 

With lac'd cravat, long wig, and carelefs 


mien, 
The Painter's prefent at the wond’rous 
{cene ! 
Vanloo and Dahl, thefe may more juftly 
claim, 
A ftep dill higher on the throne of Fame ; 
Yet to the Weit their courle they feem to 


run, 
The latt red Qreaks of a declining fun. 
And mutt we Jervas name? fo hard and 
cold, 
In ermine sobes, and peruke only bold ; 
Or, when infpir'd, his rap:’rous pencil own 
The roll’d-up ftocking and the damafk 
own ! 
Behold a taftelefs age in wonder ftand, 
Ani hail him the Apelles of the land ! 
And Denner too—but yet fo void of eafe, 
His figures teli you—they’re forbid to 
pleafe ; 
Nor in proportion, nor expreffion nice, 
The iireng yef*mblance is itfelf a vice ; 
As wax-work figures always fhock the 
fight— 
Too near to human fich and fhape, 
affright— 
And when they beft are form'd afford 
the leatt delight. 
Turn we fiom fuch to thee, whofe nobler . 
art 
Rivets the eye and penetrates the heart : 
*To thee, whom Nature, in thy earlieft 
youth, / 
Fed with the honey of eternal truth— 
Then, by her fondling art, in happy hour, 
Entic’d to Learning’s more fequetter’d 
bower : 
There all thy life of honours firft was 
plann’d, , 
While Nature preach’d, and Science he}d 
thy hand— 
When, but for thefe, condemn’d perchance 
to trace 
The tirefome vacuum of each fenfelefs face 
Thou in thy living tints had ne'er com- 
bin'd : 
A!l grace of form and energy of mind. 
How, but for thele, thould we have tremb- 
ling Hed — 
The guilty toffings of a Beaufort’s bed ; 
Or, let the fountain of ouy forrows flow 
At fight of famifh’d Ugolino’s woe ? 
Dd Bent 
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Bent on revenge, fhould we have penfive 
ftood 

O’er the pale Cherubs of the fatal Wood, 

Caught the laft perfume of their rofy breath, 

And view'd them finiling at the ftroke of 
death ? 

Should we have queftion’d ftung with rage 
and pain, 

The fpeétre line with the diftra&ted Thane ? 

Or, with Alcmena’s natural terror wild, 

From the envenom’d ferpent torn her child ? 

And muft no more thy pure and claflic 


age 

Unfold Gr siesta to the rifing age? 

Nor from thy own Athenian temp!e pour 

On lift‘ning youth of art the copious ftore? 

Hold up to labour independent eafe, 

And teach ambition all the ways to pleafe ! 

With ready hand negle&ed Genius fave, 

Sick’ning, o’erlook’d in mis'ry hidden cave; 

And, nobly juit, decide, the aéfive mind 

Neither to foil nor climate is confin’d! 

Defert not then my fons ; thofe fons who 

foon 

Will mourn with me, and all their error 
own. 

Thou muft excufe that raging fire, the fame 

Which lights their daily courfe to endlefs 
fame 

Alas ! impels them thoughtlefs far to Aray 

From filial love and Keafon’s fober way. 

Accept again thy pow'r=refume the 
Chair— 

* Nor leave it till you place an Equal there.” 


PROLOGUE to ARDEN of FEVERSHAM. 


Written by Mr. Merry. 
And fpoken by Mr. HotMan. 


rT O-night a ftory of domeftic woe 
Shall caue the tear of fympathy to flow, 
Shall fadly teach how bitter “t's to prove 
‘The rending pangs of unrequited love : 
Shew Jesloufly’s cire daring, and difplay 
How Female Virtue feels its own decay : 
As when the Queen of Flowers in beauty 
boin, 
And cherifh’d by the perfum'd breath of 
morn, 
Finds in her troubled breaft fome canker 
worm 
Fix its fell teeth, and twift its venom’d 
form, 
‘The mortal touch her fick"ning fenfe appals, 
Sudden fhe drocps, yet blufhes as fhe falls. 
The {cene we hing before yeu Lillo drew, 
And the difafiers which he pamts were 
true 5 


© Mr. Fountayne died in confequence cf a neg!eSted accident when juft of age. 
I : : ‘ . 
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Then, if the brave fhou'd figh, the fair 
fhou’d melt, 

*T will be for forrows that were really felt. 

And fure, of all th’ emotions which excite 

The vivid pulfe of anguith or delight, 

Love reigns the chief.—An Angel now, 
he leads 

His raptur'd vot’ries to the vernal meads, 

Bids — their fteps the fweetelt flow’rets 
rife, 

Tunes ev'ry ftream, and brightens all the 
tkies ; 

Wreathes the dear chaplet, rends the mu- 
tual glance, 

And wraps the {pirit in voluptuous trance ; 

Anon, a Demon by the midnight flood, 

He howls diftraéted, and he thirfts for 
blood. 

Relentlefs Furies feize upon his foul, 

He lifts the dagger, tenders the death-bowl, 

Drags his pale victims to the cavern’s gloom, 

Feeds on their hearts, and lecks them in 
the tomb. P 

But from fuch horrors now we've nought 
to fear, 

Benignity with Beauty triumphs here ; 

No Ladies here fend Lovers to the grave, 

They might condemn them, but they choofe 
to fave. 

Their anger’s mild, and gentle their decrees, 

Thry even fmile on tholé who firive ta 
pleafe. 

Nor need I doubt of kindnefs, while around 

Friends who fo oft’ have favour’d me are 
found. 

Ye, who can trace my firft ambitious aim, 

To win your plaudits, or eicape your blame, 

Think, when unhappy Arden meets the 
view, 

And for Alicia dies, he lives for you. 


Epitaru by Mr. Mason, on the Dean 
of Yorx’s only Son. 


O# here, if ever, holy Patience bend 
Thy duteous knee, the hand of Hea- 
ven revere 5 
Here hid the father, mother, filter, friend, 
In mute fubmiffion drop the Chriftian 
tear. 


Nor biome that in the vernal noon of 
youth *, 
Thofe buds of manly worth, whofe 
opening bloom 
Had glow'd with honour, fortitude, and 
truth, 
Sunk in th’ eternal winter of the tomb: 


That 
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That he, whofe form with health, with 
beauty charm’d, 
For whom fair Fortune’s liberal feaft was 
fpread ; 
Whom Science nurtur’d, bright example 
warm’d, 
Was torn by lingering tortures to the 
dead. 


* Hark!” criesa voice that awes the filenc’d 
air, 

€ The doom of man in my dread bofom 
lies, 

€ Be your's a while to pace this vale of care, 

* Be his to foar with feraphs in the ikies.” 


S ON G. 
From ¢ Jutta,’ by Mrs. WILLIAMS. 


S LO W fpreads the gloom my foul de- 
fires— 

The fun from India’s fhore retires— 

To Evan's banks, with temp’rate ray, 

Home of my youth! he leads the day. 

Oh banks to me for ever dear ! 

Oh ftream whofe murmurs ftill I hear ! 

All, all my hopes of blifs refide 

Where Evan mingles with the Clyde. 


“ri 


And the, in fimple beauty drett, 

Whofe image lives within my breatt, 
Who trembling heard my parting figh, 
And long purfu'd me with her eye ! 
Does the, with heart unchang’d as mine, 
Oft in the vocal bowers recline ? 

Or, where yon grot o’erhangs the tide, 
Mufe while the Evan feeks the Clyde? 


Ye lofty banks, that Evan bound, 

Ye lavifh woods that wave around, 

And o’er the ftream your fhadows throw, 
Which {weetly winds fo far below— 
What fecret charm to mem'ry brings 

All that on Evan's border fprings ! 

Sweet banks !—-ye bloom by Mary's 


fide ; 
Bleft ftream!—the views thee hafte to 
Clyde. 


Can all the wealth of India’s coaft 

Atone for years in abfence loft ? 

Return, ye moments of delight, 

With richer treafures blefs my fight! 

Swift from this defart let me part, 

And fly to meet a kindred heart ! 

Nor more may aught my fteps divide 

From that dear itream which flows to 
Clyde. 


Proceepincs of the Seventh Sesston of the Sixteenth Parliament of 
Great Britain: Continued from Page 160. 


ON the 4th of March, Mr. Flood 
brought on the great quettion concerning a 
reform in the reprefentation of the people in 
parliament. On a queftion fo repeatedly 
agitated [See our Magazine for June 17835 
page 365] little novelty could be expefted. 
‘The refpective doétrines on this fubjeét had 
nearly the fame advocates as on the laft 
difcuffion of it ; excepting, that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, without abandoning 
his former fentiments, declared, that this 
was not a prorer time for any amendments 
or alterations of thekind. He accordingly 
put the queftion of adjournment, which 
was carried without a divifion. 

On the 8th of March, Mr. Sheridan 
having prefented a petition for the repeal 
of the excife bill on tobacco, this was pro- 
duétive of feveral fucceflive examinations 
before a committee of the whole houfe ; 
and, at lait, on the 16th of April, Mr. 
Sheridan rete, aud obferved, that the pro- 
pofition he was about to fubmit, to the 
houfe, would oblige him to ‘ol'cit their 
patience, in more than an ordinary degree ; 
at the fame time he would not enter into 
any tedious detoi! from the imafs of evi- 


deuce latcly delivered at the bar; nor 


would he trefpafs on their time, by dif+ 
cuffing the numerous claufes of the bill 
which affeet the manufacturers of tobacco 
in only a trifling degree. To thofe-parti- 
cular parts of the bill which materially in- 
jure that defcription of people, and which 
tend to deprive Englifhmen of their un 
doubted birth right, trial by jury, he meant 
to confive himfelf. 

There has been lately he faid, a paffion 
fo prevalent, or, in more proper words an 
infatuation, to forget all o:her concerns, 
where the word revenue appeared, and 
when it could be faid to flourith, let the 
caufe be what it may. He would not con- 
fine himfelf ftri€tly to the principles of re- 
venue, but tothe rights of the dubject, to 
thof ineftimable rights which have been fo 
dearly purchafed for them by the blood of 
ther anceftors. He would meet the moft 
devoted adyccate of excife, and contend, 
inch by inch, and word by word, that the 
fundamental principle of an excife ¢yftem 
was to make the fubjeét anenable to the 
withes of covernment, to the will of ad- 
miniftvatiof— W ith relpeét to the prejudice , 
gow in being againit him, and the eppylers 


ef the LH, ik was certainly necellary for 
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him to fay fomething on that head; and 
he read an extract of a letter from a manu- 
faéturer of tobacco and {nuff in Hull, 
which fays, § That the manufaéturers of 
thofe articles in that town found no fault 
or objeftion to the bill; and that fooser 
than advif the committee of manufacturers 
in London to throw themfelves into the 
hands of cppofition, he wou!d recommend 
them to implore the miniftcr to lower the 
duties from 15d per pound to 7d. or 8d. 
which would be more produétive to go- 
vernment.’ Having made feveral pointed 
remarks on the caule of writing that letter, 
and glancing a little at a fimilar expreffion 
which dropped from an honourable mem- 
ber (the member for Kingfton upon Hull) 
he proceeded to ftate the indecent linguage, 
and the very unbecoming epithets which 
have been repsatedly applied to the manu- 
faStureis and dealers in tobacco. Since 
their commencing an oppofition to the bill, 
they have been held up to the public as 
fnugglers—men of illicit trade—enemies 
ro the revenue—and enemies to the fair 
dealer. How far fuch a refpectable body 
of people men who have aided the re- 
venue, and by whofe induftry the finances 
of this country have been fo often increafed, 
deferve to be branded with fuch ignomini- 
ous epithets, he would leave to the deli- 
cate feelings of the right hon. gentleman 
and his friends who fupport the b'll ; but 
he trulted that every honeft and indepen- 
dent member of that houfe would {cout 
the idea from their mind, that thofe manu- 
facturers were not as upright and honour 

able in their dealings with the crown, and 
with their fellow-fubjefls in general, as 
any other body of peo;le in the world. 
Mr. Sheridan next adverted to the fcurri- 
lous attacks on his public ard private cha- 
rafter, and the ilander with which the 
public prints on the part of admin:ttration 
conttantly teem againft him. His mott 
private domeitic concerns, his political 
conneétions and conduct are daily the jub- 
je&t of newtpaper animadverfion 5 nor could 
his connection with a noble duke, whofe 
friendthip he was proud co boatt of, efcape 
thofé literary af—flins. He, however, de- 
fyifed the attacks of fuch men; and he 
would content hintilf with fay ng, that 
he would never defire a more honourable 
character, nor with to be thought better of 
than the noble duke in queftion (duke of 
Portland) thinks of him... Having {poken 
at fome leagth on this very delicate fadject, 
und which appeared to affeét hts feciings 
in no final} degiee, he thea came to difeuls 
the jeveral clautés of the ul, which Ope- 
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rate in a ftrong degree againft the manv- 
faéturers. With refpeét to the principle of 
trial by jury, of which the manufacturers 
are deprived by the bill, he thought that it 
was a difficult matter to unite trial by jury 
and excife laws. The firft principle of 
trial by jury is, that all caufes come equally 
before them, whether the peers or the pea- 
fants. Here he took a very extenfive view 
of the rights f juries, and contrafted them 
with the arbitrary and oppreffive laws 
which refult fiom an excife fyttem, and to 
enforce his argument, produced a book of 
a moft voluminous fize, printed, but for-* 
tunately not publifhed, containing a code 
of laws the moft cruel, oppreffive, and un- 
jult, that ever were made by any govern- 
ment fince the creation of the world. He 
admitted that the rigour of thofe laws was 
not always put in force againtt the fubjec&t ; 
and it was on that ground he would con- 
tend, that the excife fyttem was an uncon- 
fli‘utional one, and, inimical to the. true 
{pirit of this country) to place the fubje& 
at the mercy of any fet of commifficners or 
king’s officers, who may have a difcre- 
tionary power to feize the property of the 
fubjeét, and to imprifon him. To infli& 
a penalty or to mitigate it, was a power 
which the true conftitution of this kingdom 
never would confent to be lodged in any 
{uch perfons. He cited a cafe in point, 
which fhewed the extraordinary authority 
of the commiffioners of his majefty’s cuf- 
toms. The property of a diftiller had beea 
feized for diftilling {piits above proof. 
The commiflioners tried the {p'rits by 
Clark's hydrometer—that hydrometer was 
proved to be erroneous before a jury in the 
court of exchequer; and it was alfo 
proved, that the fpirits fo feized on were 
not above proof. What was the confe- 
quence? The attorney-general thew up 
his brief, and Mr. Clark appealed to the 
commiffioners for leave to alter ‘and ameud 
his hydrometer. What was the conduét 
of the commiffioners? They got a bill 
brought into parliament for the purpofe of 
etlablithing Clark’s hydrometer, as the 
only true and exaét ore. Mr. Sheridan 
put this curious tran{aétion in a variety of 
views ; and fhewed, from the manner in 
which caufts are tried in the exchequer, 
that the fubjeét, if even not conviéted, is 
generally overwhelmed in troub'e and ex- 
pence, without any hope of rvedrefS. If a 


king's officer fhould tranfgrefs the laws, 
the tubijeét is bound to give him one 
month's notice to fpectty the caufe of 
action; he is bound that the caufe fhall be 
wied where the offence is committed, and 
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— other particulars annexed to the duty 
of the fubje&t ; when, on the other hand, 
the officer can profecute any time within 
three years—can try the caufé where he 
pleates—can give notice, and renew it at 
pleafure ; with various other advantages in 
favour of the officer ; but it will he faid, 
that there was a confidence to be repofed 
in the king’s judges, and the moment that 
is faid, then would he be alarmed. He 
did not mean to throw any refleétion upon 
the judges ; he had great refpeét for feveral 
of them; but the judges were under the 
executive government, and as {uch he 
would not agree to have the liberty and 
property of the fubjeét entrufted to a con- 
fidence in them. In the reign of Charles 
IT, when the excife laws became known 
to this country, the officers in that depart- 
ment were obliged to have a warrant upon 
oath, to enter our houfes by day-light only, 
and then with a conftable, and to keep a 
book wherein they were to enter the moft 
trifling particular of their conduét; but 
now when we are become more enlighten- 
ed, and more acquainted with the ideas of 
liberty, that book, oath, warrant, day- 
light, and conftable, are difpenfid with, 
in order to give the excife officer an advan- 
tage over the fubjeét. The difficulty in 
making thofe laws was now found to be 
little, and in confequence, we are to be 
blefled or curfed with an abundance of 
them ; to make them, nothing more is re- 
quifite than a little tobacco, tome fand, &c. 
which fent to the Treafury mill and ground, 
is afterward given to the crown officer to 
he baptized, and to give a fort of preamble 
to it, and then it is fent to this houfe for a 
permit. Such is the modern mode of ex- 
cife law making. He next adverted to the 
a&t made for prote&ting juftices of the 
peace, in the difcharge of their duty; in 
which there were a number of claufcs fo 
fitted to the excife officer, that they have 
ail been lately applied as a proteétion for 
that part to fociety at large, and to trade 
in particular. In {peaking of excife cfhi- 
cers, he could not avoid contidering them 
as the very outcatts of the moft hardened 
and defperate clafs of mankind ; and in- 
deed, the gveat caution that government 
has taken to prevent them from voting at 
ele&tions, and to disfranchife them, 1s a 
fufficient proof that the moment a man be- 
comes the tool of an excite fyflem, he for- 
feits every pretenfion to honour, to honetty 
and reputation. He was a friend to the 
tight of voting, and an enemy to disfran- 
chifing ; but fuch a body of beings, in 
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whom there is plauted fuch a prepottercus 
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mixture of ignominy and corruption, he 
would ever confider unworthy of enjoying 
any honourable privilege fit for men of 
principle to enjoy. He was not for pulling 
down the whole fyftem of excife laws : 
fome of them were long eftablifhed, and 
produétive of benefit to the ftate. His at- 
tack does not go to pull down that fyftem; 
but the right honourable yentleman’s (Mr. 
Pitt) defence of that fyftem tends to build 
a new one, and to fortify the prefent with 
guns ready to be pointed againft the fub- 
jectsof this kingdom. It has been allow- 
ed that no manufaéture has ever improved, 
when it has been firbjeét to an excife fyftem, 
a fyftem that not only checks the trade of 
the country, but deltroys that reverence 
which is due to the Jaws, and that proved 
confidence which the people repofe in the 
conttitution. It has been {aid, that a cer 
tain defcription of gentlemen were carelefs 
of thinking much about commercial quef- 
tions when difcuffed in that houfe, becaufe 
they were landed men, and not connected 
with mercantile concerns. That fuppofi- 
tion was idle in the extreme; forno man, 
Jet his occupation be what it may, was 
‘more concerned in commercial queftions, 
than the gentlemen of landed property ; 
and no body of people are more affeéted by 
taxes incommon. To illuftrate this ar- 
gument, he read a paflage from Mr. Locke, 
ftating, that country gentlemen are more 
immediately concerned in matters of com- 
merce than the merchants. It certainly 
was a defirable object to reduce the na- 
tional debt, and to caufe that efc&, is a 
reafon urged in fupport of the excife fyftem. 
But it was as great an objet to watch the 
means by which the debt is intended to be 
reduced. He then read feveral claufes of 
the bill; contended that it was abfolutely 
impoifible to underfland the meaning of 
them, and infifled that no man was fit to 
be a minifter who was not capable of draw- 
ing up an act of paliament ; and that the 
prefent chancellor of the exchequer, after 
four years experience, had now proved 
hisnfelf incapable of framing a bill in the 
manner it ought to be. He next referred 
to the .xport trade of fhuff, which he faid 
was completely done away by the exci 
fyftem. The expoii trade before the intro- 
duction of exci laws, amounted ts be- 
tween eight and ten millions fteling ; and 
now it icarce ameunts to one million anda 
half; this valuable trade is extinguifhed 
for the fake of bringing in a little land re- 
venue; and the manufacturer was now 
placed in fuct® a melancholy finuation, he 
can neither promite his foreign correfpon- 
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dents @p fupply them with any degree of 
certainty, nor can he promife himielf the 
hope of carrying on his bufinefs, without 
being wantonly interrupted by excifé offi- 
cers; when, at the fame time, there may 
not Le a thadow of caufe for the interrup- 
tion. Another clog laid on the trade was 
that of preventing a manufacturer from 
eftablifhing his bufinefs where he thought 
moft conducive to his intereft. Formerly 
excife officers were obliged to follow the 
manufaGurer, to go to their houfes, and 
take information from them: the cafe is 
now vice verfa, the manufacturer mutt 
go to the officer, and carry his houfe, his 
ftock, his mill, and foon will be compelled 
to carry the ftream to the officer. Maving 
put this point in a pleafant view, he came 
to fpeak on the great neceffity there was for 
protecting the property the fubject ; 
and, if that were admitted as a juft princi- 
ple, the fecrets of every manufaéture were 
entitled to protection : as fuch, the traders 
in tobacco deferved to have the fecrets of 
their bufinefs preferved. It was, in fact, 
their property ; and that has been proved 
by the evidence of Mr. Sales, who faid 
that 20,0001. would have been cheerfully 
given for the feerets of their trade; he 
alio contended, that the finugglers will be 
able to come at thof fecrets, and, what is 
worfe, be able to underfell the manufac- 
turer in both the articles of tobacco and 
fouff. A fecret half known is almott next 
to be difcovered. He then argued that the 
reftriftion impofed upon the hawkers was 
unjult, and obferved, that if a gentleman 
took two pounds of finuff in his coach, and 
it was drawn by. fix horfes, the whole was 
liable to Rizure, if without a permit; and, 
if with a permit, after the hour of five 
o'clock in the evening. Having dwelta 
confiderable time on this part of his fpeech, 
he came to ftate the a&tual receipt of the 
laft half year in confequence of the duty 
on tobacco ; from the cuftoms, he flated 
the duty at fixpence per pound, and from 
excife at ninepence, making together ff- 
” teen-pence ; cuitoms amounted to 118,000. 
and the excife to 295,c00!.; and, after {e- 
veral calculations, proved that the revenue 
in the year 1779, was only 25,c001. iefs 
than at the prefent year, and at that time the 
duty was only eleven- pence haltpenny. per 
pound. He then ftated the number of 
manufacturers and retail dealers in the 
kingdom, and afferted, that extending the 
iyftem of excife to thole perfons was ruin- 
ous to the country at large. He concluded 
by faving, that he hoped the minifter would 
himéelf think a repeal cf the bill umniedi+ 


ately neceflary; and for the prefent his 
motion would be, ‘ That. the furvey of 
excife is not applicable to the manufaéture 
of tobacco and {nuff.” 

This motion being feconded by Mr. Fox, 
the chancellor of the exchequer declared his 
former opinion of the policy of the aét to 
be fully confirmed by the thort experience 
which the meafure had received ; every rea- 
fon which induced the houfe to pafs the aét 
would now come to them confiderably 
itrengthened to continue it. He obferved 
that the chief turn of the honourable gen- 
tleman’s argument had been directed againft 
the whole fyftem of excife, a fyftem which 
raifed no lefs a fum annually than fix mil- 
lions and a half of the :evenue, and with- 
out which fyftem, neither the refources of 
the country, nor the ingenuity of man, 
would be competent to raife fo confiderable 
afum. The hon. gentleman, though ar- 
guing fo generally againft the excife, had 
in his motion ftopped fhort, and objected 
barely to the excife on tobacco. Though 
eagerly contending for equal juftice, and 
for the general enjoyment of a trial by jury, 
he had, in his motion, omitted all who 
were concerned in the various procefles of 
malt, all the manufa&turers of foap, of 
ftarch, of candles, &c. and the dealers in 
wine and fpirituous liquors, and had con- 
tented himfelf in the endeavour to releafe 
from the excife 335 manufaéturers of to- 
bacco, who themfe.ves propofed Jatt year, 
the extenfion of the excife to all dealers in 
tobacco and {nuft, upon a propofition that 
the exci‘e fhould not attach on the manu- 
facturers. He cenfidered the hon. gentle- 
man’s argument to be imperfeét and :ncon- 
fittent, and was convinced, that the houfe 
would not, tor idle and party clamour, or 
through want of attention to the true in- 
terelts of the country, fuffer a fyitem of 
refuurce to be overthrown or impaired, 
which had enriched the nation, increafed 
her commerce, and raifed her to a degree 
of power in which fhe was envied by iur- 
rounding nations, and by the deftru&tion 
of which fyftem the might be rapidly 
hued from her fiourifhing ttate, to a fitua- 
tion worle than her neighbours. He ftated 
what he conce.ved to be the objet of the 
excife laws, and urged the neceffity of a 
fummary jurifdi@icn : he thought it would 
be extremely difficult to introduce into thofe 
laws a wial by jury; but fhould be happy 
to introduce fuch trial, if the difficulties 
could be, with {afety, removed—He jufti- 
fied the mild adminiftration of the excife 
laws, and called upon the hon. gentleman 
to ftaie af he knew a fingle abufe. To 
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prove that the laws were not fo oppreffive 
as had been ftated, and that it was not true 
that immenfe penalties were continually in- 
curred, he begged to inform the committee, 
that in the courfe of the lait year there had 
been tried 5000 informations, and that the 
whole of the penalties and forfeitures which 
had been incurred had amounted to no 
more than 7oool. though the colle&ion 
was fix millions and a half. This he con- 
fidered to be a pretty ftrong proof that the 
fummary proceedings of the excife were 
not very oppreflive: there were, however, 
other fummary jurifdiftions in the king- 
dom, entirely independent of the revenue ; 
the penalties from which, for the fame 
time, amounted to 26,000]. He contra- 
diéted the hon. gentleman's aflertion of the 
prefent aét having injured the export fhuff 
trade, that not having been two millions of 
pounds at the time of the commencement 
of the at. He faid it was the duty of the 
hgufe, to reccive, with a confiderable de- 
gree of caution, the evidence delivered at 
their bar: he meant no refle&tion on the 
gentlemen ; for they might have been actu- 
ated confiderably by prejudice, which na- 
turally night be expeéted. He doubted 
not but they were under fome inconveni- 
encies by the aé&; but the koufe would 
judge whether that individual inconveni- 
ence was not overbalanced by the public 
good. The hon. gentleman had faid, 
that no commerce had increafed o: profper- 
ed under the excife: in contradiction to 
that affertion, he referred the committee to 
the import of wines. Gentlemen would 
alfo recollect, that when wine was propofed 
to be put under the excife, the trade una- 
nimouily- declared, that if fuch a law thou!d 
be made, their ruin was inevitable. The 
faét, however, had proved otherwife ; for, 
inftead of ruining the fair trader, it had 
doubled his confumption, the imports be- 
ing now annually 26,000 tons, and before 
the excii2 but 13,000 were legally im- 
ported in a year. He had anther reaton 
for doubting the evidence of the tobac- 
conifts: the hon. gentleman had com- 
pelled him to believe that there was a frau- 
dulent collusion among the manufaGurers ; 
for the hon. gentleman had flated, that the 
manufacturers were, before the aét, the 
only med'um for convey'ng the illicit to- 
bacco from the finuggler to the confumer ; 
and, taking thrs for granted, and the flate- 
ment of the tobacconifts themfelves, that 
eight millions of pounds weight annuaily 
were finuggled, the confequence would then 
evidently appear, that they divided among 
them 400,000] flerling, of which fum the 


bevenue was defrauded; and, if an aver-” 


age could be taken, each man’s fhare of 
this plunder was more than a thoufand 
pounds annually, The houfe being in 
pofleffion of this notorious and direét fiaud, 
he was fure it was not afking too much of 
them to weigh well the evidence, beforz 
they decided againit the remedy for the 
evil. He entered into a tiatement of the 
increafes and decreafes, and fhewed incon- 
teltibly, from the general accounts, that 
there had been no increafes of above feven- 
tenths of a pound in an hundred weight, 
above the table of rates. He proved the 
falfity of the Ratement of variations in a 
printed abfract of the evidence, which 
abftra&t had been carefully diftributed to 
every member of the houfe. The hor. 
gentleman was equally unfortunate in his 
affertion of the latitude the allowance gave 
to the finuggler; for by looking to the 
general account it would be found, that 
the total decieafe of fiock of all the manu- 
facturers amounted but to 40,000 pounds 
weight ; fuppofing the whole of which to 
have been made up to the allowances of the 
table, by illicit tobacco, it would then 
have been, on the quantity manufactured, 
but two and a half per cent. while the fraud 
on the revenue, as allowed before, was 
full 70 per cent. He obferved to the come 
mittee, that a reduction of the duty to 7d. 
would not anfwer; for if it ‘prevented 
{muggling wholly, the revenue would not 
amount to what ‘it now dees, even were 
but half the confumption legal. The pree 
fent act anfwered every purpofe of increai= 
ing the revenue, ard the tiade of the fair 
dealer, by taxing the fmuggler. Amend- 
ments were certainly neceflary, and it was 
his intention, fhould the prefént motion 
be rejected, to move for leave to bring in 
an amended bill——During the aét, the 
confumption had very confiderably in- 
created, which was a complete refutation, 
to the affertion of the aét’s driving the 
manufacturer from this country; and it 
alfo proved one of two things, either that 
the manufafturers were not the honeft men 
they have been ftated to be, or that they 
mutt have participated in the benefits of the 
public, by an increaié of their trade. The 
right hon. gentleman then entered into a 
ftatement, proving the increale cf the ma- 
nufacture, and concluded by faying, that 
having fhewn the revenue to be increafed, 
and that the aé operated effectually to de- 
ftioy the illicit trade betare carried on, and 
was hkely by incresling the trade of the 
Jegal manufaturer, (till further co inereafe 
the revenue, he was of opinion that the 
conmnittee would come nearly to an unde 
nimous vote againit the motone 
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Mr. Sheridan replied — 

Mr. Fox, fir Grey Cooper, Mr. Wynd- 
ham, and others, fpoke in favour of the 
motion; Mr. Grenville and lord Carysfort 
againit it ; after which, Mr. H. fhornton 
rofe and faid, that as he could not make 
up his mind, that the furvey of excife was 
inapplicable to the manufacture of tobacco, 
he was prevented from voting in favour of 
the motion, but if the hon. mover would 
put the queftion for a total repeal of the 
bill, he would then vote for that motion. 


Mr. Sheridan immediately rofe, and 
begged leave to withdraw the original mo- 
tion ; which being granted, he the’ moved, 
that the bill be repealed, upon which the 
houfe divided ; when there appeared for the 
repeal, 

Ayes — 147 
Noes — 191 


Majority againft the repeal 44 
[To be continued. } 


CONTINENTAL AFFAIRS. 


Tue Empire. 


Drefilen, March 28. 

‘Y Pitterday count de He:tzfeld had a pub- 

lic audience of the elector in the cha- 
rafter of ambaffador extraordinary from the 
eletor of Mentz, as arch chancellor of the 
empire, to notify the vacancy of the Impe- 
rial throne, and formally to invite h’s 
electoral highnefs to appear at Franckfort, 
in perton or by proxy, on the 1ft of July 
next, i order to proceed to the ele&tion of 
a new emperor.—Lozd. Gaz. 


Huncary and AusTrRIia. 


Vienna, March 13. His Hungarian 
majeity, accompanied by the arch-duke 
Francis, arrived here lait night, at ten 
o'clock in perfect health. 

Field-marthal Haddick died here yefter- 
day, and is univerfally regretted. —Jb. 

Vienna, April 3. The meeting of the 
Diet in Hungary, is fixed for the 7th of 
June, and the coronation in that kingdom 
is expected to take place about the middle 
of July.—Jd. 

BELGic PRovInces. 

Breffls, April 11. The Congrets 
lately called Soveregn, is now, called 
“©The Affembly of the Belgic States 
General.” 

Bruffels, April 14. General Van der 
Merich has wri:ten feveral very fp'rited 
letters to the Belgic States, relative to fome 
fufpicions of him, ard their proceedings 
in confequence theieof. He infifts upona 
thorough and impartial enquiry into his 
conduét, aud if he is found to have been 
a traitor to his country he demands death ; 
and if not, he requires a full, ample, and 
public juflification in the eyes of the world 
in general, and his country in particular. 
To which the Affembly have anfwered 
with equal {pirit, accufing him of forget- 
ing he derived his authority from them ; 
and, by permitting himfelf to be chofen 

6 


generaliffimo by the officers under his 
command, fuffering the deputies fent from 
Congrefs to be arrefted, and other pro- 
ceedings, he had brought the country to 
within a little of perdition; and it was 
time for them to take every meafure to 
fave the nation from the impending ruin : 
that for the reft he might depend, that, as 
the States had granted him a court-mar- 
tial, he would be heard with equity, im- 
partiality, and juttice. 

General Van der Merfch was laft night 
fent to thecitade] of Antwerp, whither all 
the prifoneis accufed of treafon againft the 
country wil! for the future be confined. 

Luxemburgh, April 13. By letters re- 
ceived from Vienna this day we learn, 
that the march of the Auftrian troops to 
the Low Countries is refolved upon, and 
that thofe provinces will fhortly undergo 
a fevere fhock ; in fine, that an army is 
advancing to reduce the newly indepen- 
dent provinces to obedience. 


LIEGE. 


Liege, April 11. The day, bere yef- 
terday we received accounts from Berlin, 
that our prince Bifhop, without waiting 
for the expiration of the time which he 
afked of the king of Pruffia, has fent his 
final anfwer to that monarch, which is of 
the fame tenor as his former proceedings, 
and by wh ch he declares he will agree to 
no meafures but fuch as thal} coincide with 
the decree cf the chamber of Wetzlaer, and 
every thing he reftored to the footing it was 
upon the 18th of Auguft 17&9, the firtt 
day of the revolution of Liege. This an- 
{wer is what was expeCted here, and every 
meafure bas been taken to prepare for the 
confequences. 

One of the firtt things that will take 
place will be the departure of the Pruftian 
trcops, who march cn the rgth, as well as 
thofe of the Palatinate under general 
Schlieflen ; they will not proceed to the 
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Auftrian Netherlands, but march to Pruf- 
fian Guelderland, and, probably, with 
fome reinforcements, form a {mall army 
of obfervation there, to be at hand in cafe 
of = 

he nobility have a to the propo- 
fals of the third eftate, oral the cies 
have'taken the oath to maintain the revo- 
lution. 


SWEDEN. 


Stockholm, March 30. The king of 
Sweden embarked on board the Amadis 
yacht on the evening of the 26th inftant, 
and fell down the channel on his way to 
Finland, but finding the wind unfavourable, 
he came on fhore again the next day, and 
did not finally fail till the 28th in the 
morning. 

Four frigates and fome fmaller veffels 
have been cruiling for fome time, in order 
to proteét the aliaas of the armed veflels 
prepared in the different ports for the coaft- 
ing fleet, and with a view to fecure the 

rior poffeffion of the promontories of 
Porkala, and Hango Udd. After this 
point was obtained, the Baron de Cedar- 
ftrem, with two frigates and a cutte?, 
proceeded to the little town and fort of 


HISTORICAL 


APRIL 1. 
i HE royal affent given, by commiffion, 
to feveral bills; among which was 
one for granting a falary of 6oool. per 
annum, to the fpeaker of the houfe of com- 
mons for the time being, and to difable 
him from holding any place under the 
crown, otherwife than during good beha- 
viour. 
APRIL 2. 

At Leicetter affizes, a clergyman, 63 
years of age, was convicted of felonioufly 
folemnizing a marriage in the church of 
Frifby, between Charles Brown and Mary 
Yates, of Wanlip, without publication 
of banns or licence of marriage firtt had or 
obtained, and was ordered to be tranfported 
for fourteen years. 

APRIL 5. 

The earl of Buckinghamfhire laid the 
firft ftone of anew opera houlé, on Satur- 
day, on the fite of the old one, deftroyed 
by fire, on the 17th of June 1789. 

APRIL 7. 

An order of council has paffed, that the 
number of midfhipmen fhou!ld be coubled 
on board of every king’s fhip. An addi- 
tional licutenant is likewite te be appointed 
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Roderwick, fituated at a fmall diftance. 
The garrifon, confitting of a few invalids, 
could make no refiftance, and a capitula- 
tion was entered into, by which it was 
ftipulated, that 4000 rubles fhould be paid 
for the ranfom of the town, and that all 
the public ftores, and a warehoufe, con- 
taining aconfiderable number of uniforms, 
were burnt. This blow was ftruck on 
the 16th inftant, and M. de Cedarftrem 
returned on the 17th to Hango-Udd.— 
Lond. Gaz. 

Stockholm, April 6. Advices have 
been received, that the king of Sweden 
reached Abo in fafety on the 311t of 
March, and fet out for Helfingfors the 
next morning. —Id. 


DENMARK. 


Copenhagen, April 1g. This morning 
the prince of Denmark, attended by mzr- 
fhal Bulow and general Huth, fet out for 
Holftein.— Id, 


FRANCE. 


Paris, April 9. General Paoli, who 
is here on his way to Corfica, was yefter- 
day prefented to the king by the marquis 
de la Fayette. 


CHRONICLE. 


to every fixth-rate veffel, fo that on board 
thofe veffels where there uid to be only 
one, there will now be two lieutenants, 
The reafon of this regulstion arifes from 
the number of young men entering into 
foreign fervices, becaufe there was not fuf- 
ficient encouragement at home. 

Yefterday the drawing of the lottery was 
finifhed at Guildhall, when No. 11,8975 
a blank, being the laft drawn ticket, as 
fuch was entitled to 10001. 


APRIL 8. 

Sir Jofhua Reynolds lately refigned the 
prefidency of the Royal Academy, on ac- 
count of fome pique; but, at the requeit 
of the king, and fome conceflions from 
the academicians, he afterward refumed it. 
See Page 209. This excellent artift has 
juft received, by the hands of the Ruffian 
ambafludor, a gold box enriched with dia- 
monds, and the emprefs’s portrait in the 
lid ; with thefe were fent a ietter, in her 
imperial majetty’s own hand- writing, ex- 
pretlive of her farisfaétion on the receipt of 
of a picture painted for her by fir Jofhua, 
and of two fets of his difcourfes to the 
academy in Englith and Fiench. 


Ee Araib 
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The following is faid to be the {cheme. 


APRIL 15. 

Yetlerday came on the election of twenty- 
four dire&tors of the Bank of England, 
when the following gentlemen were cho- 
fen: 

S. Beachcroft, efq. R. Neave, efq. 

R. Boehm, efq. E. Payne, cig. 

T. Boddington, efq. J. Pearfe, ely. 

R. Clay, efq. G. Peters, eiq. 

B. Coney, efq. J. Puget, ef. 

W. Cooke, efq. T. Raikes, efg. 

E. Darell, efq. - Reed, efq. 

T. Dea, efq. P. 1. Thelluffon, efq. 
D. Giles, efq. G. Thornton, efq. 
T.S. Jackfon, efq. S. Thornton, efq. 

B. Long, ef. B. Watfon, efq. Ald. 
W. Manning, jun. efq. J. Whitmore, jun. efq. 

Yettrday came on at the Eatt India houle, 
the ballot for fix dire&tors of the Eaft India 
company, in the room of thofe who go out 
annually by rotation, The {crutineers 
declared the numbers to be, for 

Jacob Bofanquet, efq. - 1132 
John Roberts, efq. - 1094 
Lionel Darell, elq. - 1294 
‘Thomas Cheap, efq. - 1066 
Robert Thornion, efq. - 1063 
John Townfon, efq. - 1033 
Walter Ewer, efq. - 732 
Thomas Compton, efq. - 234 

The frit fix gentlemen, upon the houfe 
hit, were declared duly eleMed. 

The fame day, the court of dire&tors of 
the Eaft-India company chofe Stephen 
Lufhington, efq. chairman, and Willtam 
Devaynes, fg. deputy chairman for the 
year enfuing. 

APRIL 16. 

On Wednefday, the Rev. Mr. Harbin 
was brought before Mr. Addington, at 
the Public-office, Bow-tireet, chaiged with 
fending a challenge to a Mr. Barry, and 
was committed io New Priton, Clerkenweil, 
to anfwer the complaint. 

Yetlerday, Cannon, the maniac, who 
efcaped twice from the patlinaders, was 
brought to the Public-oflice, Bow-ttrect, 
when the paffmatler, from whom he tiad 
abiconded, attended ; and after being re- 
primanded by the magiftrates, the prdone: 
was delivered to him 3 and he was ordcred 
to fee him conveyed fafe to the Ifle of 
Man. 

APRIL 17. 

The mia fter, on Thur fday, concluded 
his bargain for another lottery; the bidders 
were, Mell. Hankev, agl.2s. | Homimer- 
tley, 15]. tos... Angentlein, and Co. 151. 
12s. 6d. Salemens and Cu. 15. 19s. 10d. 
Lilly and Robarts, asl. 16s. gid. “The 
premium upon the whele leitery is 


90,9371, as. 


3 Prizesof £.20,000 is £.60,coo 

2 — 10,000 — 20,000 
3— 5,000 — 15,000 
>—— 2,000 — 10,000 
1>~oo— 1,000 — 15,000 

30 500 =— 15,000 
100 ee 100 — 10,000 
150 so — 75500 
5,000 25 —= 125,000 
9,025 —— 20 == 180,500 





145333 Prizes. 
30,000 firft-drawnm Blanks, 4]. each 40,000 
25,667 Blanks. Firft-drawn 1,000 
_--- Laft-drawn =—-1,000 
50,000 Tickets. a 
500,000 
APRIL 19. 

As fome workmen were digging the 
foundation of a houfe, in Middle-ftreet, 
Cloth-fatr, two adjoining houfes fell down 
and buried them in the ruins ; one died as 
carrying to the hofpital, and there is very 
little hope of the recovery of the reft. 

A very confiderable reward is offered for 
apprehending a perfon who has lately af- 
faulted and wounded feéveral ladies in dif- 
ferent parts of ‘the town by ftabbing them 
with a fharp pointed inftrument. 

A maid-lervant, near Charing-crofs, 
was ftabbed, this morning, about nine 
o'clock ; from which it feems evident, that 
the perpetration of this new fv.ecies of bar- 
barity is not confined to one perfon only. 

A perfon was brought betore fir Samp- 
fon Wiight, charged by a lady with af- 
faulting her in May, 1788. Strong fuf- 
picions had on this account arifen, that he 
was the identical man who had of late 
wounded and infulted different ladies with- 
in the metropolis. From the many 1e- 
fpeftable perfons who app-aicd in behalf 
ot the prifoner, there is every reafon to 
fuppofe that the lady mutt be incerreét in 
her affertion. A lady, who was recently 
feverely wounded, attended on the ccca- 
fion. She cou!d not but acknowledge a vaft 
funilarity between the priloner and the 
wretch who maimed her; yet declared in 
the moft unequivocal terms that he was 
not the man; in confequence ot which, 
ard from the univerial good charaCter given 
hin, he was admitted to bail. His tecu- 
ritits are men of the ftrictelt charaéter and 
reiponfibility. 

Lord Gormantton arrived in Dublin on 
Tuelday Jatt, from Liege in Germany. 
He was introduced to the Joid chancellor 
as a minor (being jufi fouteen years of 
age), by his relation, lord wifcount Car- 
hampton. This young roblemap had 

ben 
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been clandeftinely carried away from Ire- 
land to Liege, in order to be bred up in 


the Roman Catholic religion. He was 
claimed by the Britifh court in 1738 ; but 
their interference was ineffectual. 

Mr. Murray, who fome time ago de- 
{cended from Portlfmouth Church Tower, 
in a parachute, on Wedrefilay came down 
from the Bell Tower of Chichetter cathe- 
dral, but not with the fame fuccefs. When 
about 14 feet from the top, a fudden guit of 
wind laid this bold aeroftatic adventurer 
and the apparatus in a horizontal pofition ; 
when ona level with the gutter of the ca- 
thedval he righted, but an eddy wind threw 
him a fecond time horizontally, in which 
fituation he fell to the ground with great 
force. The blood gufhed from his ears, 
nofe, and mouth, very plentifully ; and 
he was carried to the Blue Anchor Inn 
without any figns of life. Four gentlemen 
of the faculty inflantly went to his affi- 
fiance: and in fomething more than four 
hours animation returned, and in fix his 
fpeech was reftored. Mr. Prefcot, one of 
the above gentlemen, has conftantly attend- 
ed him ever fince; and on Friday pro- 
nounced him out of danger. 

APRIL 20. 

The feffion ended at the Old Bailey, 
when twelve convicts received fentence of 
death. 

At this feflions, John Frith, who threw 
a ftone at his majeity, when he went Jatt 
in pioceflion to the houfe, being put to the 
bar, his counfel moved to have the trial 
put off till the next feffion, which the at- 
torney-general readily affented to. But 
the pr:foner demanded that it fhould in- 
ftantly come on, complained of his deten- 
tion as an invafion of the liberty of a Bri- 
tifh fubje&t, and threatened to move the 
houfe of commons for redrefs. On ths, 
a jury was impannelled to enquire whether 
he was fit to be tried; and exclutive of 
the evidenc- of feveral witn:fles, his own 
wild and incoherent language at the bar, 
evidently demonitrating his lunacy, the 
jury brought in their verdiét that he was 
infane, and he was accordingly removed 
from the bar. 

At this {ffions alfo, four murderers 
were convicted, and executed yetterday, 
viz. 

Stephano A. ologio, Antonio Marini, 
and Jachinto Phararo, tor the wilful mur- 
der of one Jofeppe, an Italian, in a field 
at Bedfont, near Stains, and robbing him 
of a Roman Cathoke relic, a hat, &c. and 
Thomas Matters, for beating, fo as to 
eaule her death, Mary Loveden, daughter 


of Elizabeth Loveden, the woman with 
whom he cohabited.— The three foreigners 
were t-ilors, who were travelling from 
Gofport to London, with the deceafed, 
who had generoutly paid their expences on 
the road. 

The next feffions will begin on Wednef- 
day, the 26th of May. 

APRIL 21. 

A caufe of ferious confequence to fea- 
faring people was lately determined before 
the lords cf the privy-council, on-an ap- 
peal from the Bahama Iflands. This de- 
cifion lays it down, that upon change of 
property of a veflel, a new regifter cannot 
he obtained for her at any other port, than 
that where the was originally regiftered, at 
or near which the fhips owner or hufband 
ufually refides; and they have alfo elta- 
blithed, that a Britith fubje&, without a 
fixed place of refidence, cannot be the 
owner of a veffel fo as to be entitled to re- 
giiter her as a Britifh hip. 

APRIL 22. 

A due] was fought on the 14th inftant, 
near Edinburgh. The parties were fir 
George Ramfy, and captain Macrae: the 
circumttances as follows : 

A fervant of fir George keeping a chair 
at the door of the Edinburgh 1 heatre, was 
ordered by captain Macrae to remove it 
on his objeéting, fome words enfued, and 
the fracas concluded in captam Macrae 
chaltifing the fervant very feverely. Meet- 
ing, the next day, with fir George Ramiay, 
he infitted on his difmifing the man fiom 
his fervice. This was refuted, on the 
ground, that whatever was the mifconduct 
of the fervant, he had already received a 
fufficient punifhment. 

A challenge was the immediate conf>- 
quence of this refulal. ‘The parties met on 
Muflelborough Links ; fir George Ram- 
fay accompanied by fir Wiltiam Maxwell 
of Moncrief, and captain Macrae by Mr. 
Hay. The former fired firtt, but without 
effect 5 captain Macrae rcturned the fire, 
and lodged his ball near the heart of his 
antagonift. Sir George languifhed in much 
agony uniil Friday morning, wien he ex- 
pied. He was a gentleman of the mott 
amiable chava&ter and dilpofition, and, had 
but lately married a beautiful young lady, 
the fitter or lord Sal:oun. 

Captain Macrae and his fecond imme- 
diately fled. 

The poor fellow, on whofe acconnt this 
duel happened, no fooner heard of his 
maitter’s tute, than he fell into {trong con- 
vulfions, and died in the counfe of a few 
hours. 

Ee2 An 
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An account of the women received, and 
difcharged from the firft inftitution of the 
Magdalen hofpital in 1758, to the and of 


the year 1789. 


Reconciled to their friends, or placed 


in fervice, - - - 1754 
Ditcharged at their own defire, or 
uneafy under reftraint,. - = - 312 


Difcharged for faults, or irregularities, 364 
Died 58, lunatics 45, - - 103 
Never retu:ned frcm hofpitals where 

they have been fent for cure, - 52 
In the houfe, December 31, 1789, 48 

—_—_—— 
Total, 2633 
APRIL 23. 

Yefterday a mafter baker was convicted 
before a magiltrate, in the penalty of 33 
pounds, being for 132 ounces deficient in 
the weight of twelve half-peck loaves fent 
to the workhoufe in Gray’s-inn lane; one 
of the loaves was deficient 32 ounces. 

APRIL 24. 

An a&tion was tried at Kingfton aflizes, 
brought by Mr. Curling, leffee of the parith 
of St. Saviour, Southwark, againit Mr, 
Hedger, of the Dog and Duck, for erect- 
ing a market in St. George’s Fields, to the 
preiudice of that in the Borough, which 
had been purchafed by the partfh, from the 
Corporation of London, in 1755, and con- 
firmed to them by two aéts 28 and 30 
Geo. II; which provided that no other 
market or ftalls fhould be ereéted within 
zooo yards of that fecured by thofe aéts. 
After hearing evidence in proof of the 
above circumitances, an objection was 
ftarted to the validity of Mr. Curling’s 
lea. ‘The compromile of a certain an- 
nual payment to te parifh was offered by 
Mr. Hedger, and recommended by Mr. 
Jukice Gou!d; on which each of the par- 
ties withdrew a juror; and a treaty is to 
be entered into, to prevent any further li- 
tigation. 

~ At the fame affizes came on to be tried 
the proficution of the city magittrates, for 

ranting a licenfé to Mr. Hedger, in Surry. 

his was to determine the difputes be- 
tween the city and county, as to their re- 
fpective ju ifdictions in Southwark. Pre- 
vious to the fpecial jury being fworn, the 
recorder, on bebalf of the city, challenged 
the array, firft, on the incompetency of 
the then to return the jury, or of the jury 
to try the cafe, as they were interefted in 
the queition in d{pite; and Jatily, on a 
defect of juritdiction m the fherff, to ex- 
ercife his office in the Borough, which, by 


2 charter of Edward LV, is granted to the 


city. At length, a fpecial verdift was 
agreed to be drawn up, ftating all the facts, 
and referring them to the determination of 
the court of King’s-bench. 


APRIL 26. 

The marfhal of the King’s-bench prifon 
has complained te the court of certain irre- 
gularities, which‘he had not power to re- 
pres. That court, in order to prevent 
thefe irregularities, has made the following 
orders ; 

Firft, That no prifoner, after the firtt 
day of next Trinity term, fhall have any 
rule, for being abient from his confine- 
ment, for a longer fpace than three days 
during each term. 

Secondly, That the New Prifon fhall 
be within the rules of the King’s-bench, ° 

Thirdly, That the rules fhall be cir- 
cum{cribed according to the limits men- 
tioned in the order; and particularly, that 
every public houfe locally fituated within 
the rules, fhall be confidered as without 
the rules; fo that every prifoner who is 
feen at any public houfe within the rules, 
will! render the marfhal liable to an a&tion 
for an efcape. The Dog and Duck, the 
Circus, and the other places of public en- 
tertainment in that neighbourhood, will in 
confequence be without the rules. 

APRIL 27. 

On Friday advice was received at the ad- 
miralty, of the arrival, at Falmouth, of 
the Termagant floop of war from Bona 
Vitta, where fhe had been to protect the 
veffels that have been fent to recover the 
filverffrom the wreck of the Hartwell Eaft 
Indiaman. ‘The Termagant has taken 
one of the pirate vefféls, which had been 
fithing on the wreck, and has brought 
home dollars to the amount of upward of 
100,000]. faved from the Hartwell. 


IRELAND. 


Dublin, April 3. On Monday, the 
lord lieutenant went in ftate to the houle of 
peers ; and the commons having been fum- 
moned to the houte of lords, his excellency 
delivered the following fpeech : 


‘ My lords and gentlemen, 

* As the important objets that have en- 
gaged your attention during this feffion of 
parliameat are now accomplifhed, I have 
great pleafure in fignitying his maietty’s 
apprebation of the zeal you have fhewn for 
the pubtic intereft, and the difpatch with 
which you have concluded the national 
bufinefs, 


‘ Gentlemen 
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* Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, 

© T have the king’s commands to return 

you his fincere thanks for the chearfulnefs 

with which you have voted the fupplies : 

you may depend upon their being faithfully 

applied to the purpofes for which they were 
granted. 


* My lords and gentlemen, 

‘I am direé&ed to teftify his majefty’s 
fatisfaétion at the falutary provifions which 
have been made during the prefent parlia- 
ment, for the encouragement of agriculture, 
the extenfion of commerce, the fecurity of 

roperty, and the due execution of the 
es regulations which have encreafed the 
wealth, advanced the trade, and raifed the 
credit of your country to a degree unex- 
ampled in any former period. 

‘While I return his majefty’s thanks 
for the many marks of your attachment to 
his perfon, family and government, I muft 
exprefs his confidence that you will conti- 
nue to inculcate in the minds of the people 
that fpirit of loyalty, and that difpofition 
to promote the tranquillity and general 
welfare of the country, which have fo emi- 
nently dittinguifhed your condué&. 

© Urged by every principle cf laudable 
ambition and public duty, I fhall unre- 
mittingly endeavour to cultivate your true 
intereft in maintaining good order and go- 
vernment, and to contribute by every 
means in my power to advance the pro- 
fperity of this rifing country. 

After which the lord chancellor, by his 
excellency’s command, faid, 

¢ My lords and gentlemen, 

€ It is his excellency the lord lieutenant’s 
pleafure, that this parliament be prorogued 
to Saturday, the sth day of June next, to 
be then here holden: and this parliament 
is accordingly prorogued to Saturday the 
sth day of June next.’ 

The Irith parliament was diffolved the 
Sth of April, the writs were to bear teft 
the gth, and were to be made returnable 
on Thurfday, the 2oth of May. 


BIRT H. 
L’ DY of Dr. George Prettyman, bifhop 
of Lincoln, a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 
Cone Loftus tolady Townfhend, 





daughter of marquis Townhhend. 
Rev. Jo‘eph Townhhend, to lady Lydia 
Clerke. 
Cap'ain Freemantle, to mifs C. Ongley, 
daughier of the late lord Ongley. 
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Captain Thomas Poplet, to mifs Louifa 
Augufta Bayly, daughter of the late fir 
Nicholas Bayly, bart. and fifter to the earl 
of Uxbridge. 

Hon. John Thomas Townfhend, eldeft 
fon of vifcount Sydney, to the hon. mifs 
Southwell, daughter of the late lord Clif- 
ford of Appleby. 


DEATHS. 
L ADY Geraldina Fitzgerald, third 
daughter of the duke of Leinfter. 

Dr. Charles Jackfon, bifhop of Kildare. 

Lady Catherine Bourke, daughter of the 
earl of Mayo, 

Countels of Fauconberg. 

George Hattings, elq. fon of Mr. Haf- 
tings, of Folkflone, the prefent claimant 
of the earldom of Huntingdon. 

The hon. Charlotte Boyle Walfingham, 
relict of the late hon. Robert Boyle Wal- 
fingham. 

Mifs Ann Maria Bouverie, daughter 
of the hon. Bartholomew Bouverie. 


PROMOTIONS. 
CHarles Henry Talbott, efy. of Belfaft 
—a baronet. 

Lord Henry John Spencer, fecretary of 
embafly to the {tates general of the United 
Provinces—Minilier plenipotentiary to their 
high mightineffes. 

Sir Alexander Hood, K. B.—Rear 
admiral of Great Britain. 

Robert Barry, Maurice Copinger, Wil- 
liam Prefton, Charles Ofborne, and Richard 
Moore, efqrs.—Commiflioners of appeals 
in Ireland. 

George Hammond, efq.—Secretary of 
legation at Copenhagen. 


PREFERMENT. 
D R. Lewis Bagot, bifhop of Norwich— 
Bifhop of St. Afuph. 


BANKRUPTS. Fromthe GazeTre. 
MARCH 27. 

A Mbrofe Coles, of Carey-lane, London, 
+“ broker. 

John Bithop, of Coventry, ribbon and 
ftuff-merchant. 

Jofeph Matthewman, of Sheffield, York- 
fhire, merchant. 

James James, of Holywell-ftreet, St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, linen-draper. 

William Prothero and William Sprage 
gon, of the city road, Moorfields, cabt- 
net. makers, 

Jehn Rideout, Thomas Rideout, and 
Robert Duxbury the younger, of Man- 
cheer, merchants. 


John 
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John Bilfborrow, of Manchefter, ware- 
houfeman. 

Thomas Makin, of Parkgate, Chefhire, 
fhipwright, _ 

William Cooper, of Alton, Southamp- 
ton, innholder. 

James Affleck, of Liverpool, corn-mer- 
chant 

William Milns, of Tooting Graveney, 
Surry, 

Richard Ivey, of Butcherhall-lane, Lon- 
don, painter. 

MARCH 20. 

John Towfey, of Chelter, hatter and 
holier. 

William Peake, of Stone, if Stafford- 
fhire, victualler 

AFRIL 3. 

Jafper Sprange, of Tunbridge-Wells, 
in Kent, beokf-ller 

_Wilham Taylor, of Hemel-Hempftead, 
in Herifordfhive, thopkeeper 

Miles Barber, of Lothbury, merchant. 

John Greenway, of Dronfield, in Der- 
byfhire, merchant. 

Daniel Ward, of Catherine-ftreet, in the 
Strand, tailor. 

APRIL 6. 

William Baker and William Burch, of 
Croydon, in Surry, caliico-piinters and 
copartners. 

Thomas Wilbraham, of Chefter, cheefe- 
faSior. 

APRIL 10. ' 

John Duke, of Bolron-upon-Dearne, 
in Yorkfhire, linen-draper. 

Richard Gardner, of Caftle Cary, in 
Somerfethhire, linen draper. 

John Ridehalgh, of Colne, in Lanca- 
thire, woolftapler. 

Thoms Whittell, of St. James’s Mark- 
et, butcher. 

APRIL 133. 

James Robeit’on and James Hutchiion, 

of Flect-itreet, oilmen, and copartners. 
APRIL 17. 

Alexander Brodie, of Ely-place, Hol- 
born, wine-meichant. 

William Lingham, of Worcetter, linen- 
diaper. 

Jchn Molloy, of Old Bond-itreet, Pic- 
cadilly, victualler. 

Diniel Thomas Trollope, of Padding- 
ton-ftreet, St. Mary-le-bone, dealer. 

George Emeifon, of Finfbury-place, 
grocer. 

Fdmund Pitts, of Leadenhall-tlreet, ha- 
be: dither. 

John Smith, of Old Ford, callico-prin- 
ter. 

Jchn Bithop and Edward Pickering, of 


Coventry, ribbon and ftuff-merchants, and 
copartners. 
APRIL 20. 


Thomas Burgis, of the parith of St. 


Pancras, dealer. 

William Atchifon, of Stourbridge, in 
Worcefterfhire, linen-draper. 

William Pcarcey the elder, and William 
Pearcey ihe younger, of Bandyleg-walk, 
fellmongers and copartners. 

Charles Emmett, of Britto], viStualler. 

Rice Griffiths, of St. Michael, in Bath, 
fhopkeeper and clothworker. 

APRIL 24. 

Abraham Roberts, of Torpoint, Corn- 
wall, merchant. 

James Becket, of New Bond-ftreet, St. 
George, Hanover-iquare, dealer. 

John Wood, of the Strand, ecrdwainer. 

James M‘Callum, of St. Mary-axe, 
London, merchant. 

Solomon Jacobs, of Goulftone-fquare, 
Whitechapel. 

William Houghton, of the Intake, Hud- 
dersfield, Yorkthire, cloth-drefler. 

Thomas Powell, of Briftol, bright- 
fmith. 

Thomas Bulman, Henry Bulman, -and 
William Bulman, of Kendal, Weftmore- 
Jand, butchers, and copartners. 

William Waterhoufe, of Blackmoor- 
ftreet, Drury-lane, mufic-feller. 

David de Penna, of Houndiiitch, fea- 
ther-man, 

William Thompfon, of Waltham-ab- 
bey, Effex, thopkesper. 

William Monck, of Brcad-ftreet, 
Bloomfbury, viéctualler. 

Thomas Davies, of Lower Brook- ftreet, 
victualler. 

Elz:beth Goodwin, of Wigmore-ftreet, 
Cavendith-fquare, haberdafher. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Ruce’s Travels to difcover the Source 
of the Nile, 5 vol. gto. 6].. 5s. 

Deacon’s Poems, gto. 4s. tewed. 

Dun’s Sermons, 2 vol. 8vo. 10s. 

Gamiett’s Obfervations on Horley-Green 
Water, 2s. 

Adventures of John of Gaunt, 3 vol. 
tos. 6d. 

Mitford's Hiftory of Greece, vel. 2, 
1]. 1s. boards. 

Works of Soame Jenyns, Efq. 4 vol. 
fmall vo. 11. 

Walker's Sermons, 2 vol. 8vo, 14s. 

Gabriel de Vergy, 2 vol. 7s. 

Adeline, 2 vo!. gs. 

Eloifa de Clatrville, zal. 5s. 

Ellen Woodley, 2 vol. 5s. 
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Danger of Coquetry, 2 vol."s8. ‘ 

Putter’s Conttitution of the Germanic 
Empue, vol. 1, 8vo. 7s. boards. 

White’s Obfervations on Gangreens and 
Mortifications, 1s. 

Anecdotes of the late J. Howard, Efq. 2s. 

An Enquiry into the Principles of I'ax- 
ation, 4to. 12s. boards. 

Vaillant’s Travels in Africa, 2 vol. 8vo. 
145. 

Lort’s Commentary on the Lord’s Pray- 


er, 1s. 

Elegant Epiftles, a ColleStion, large 
3vo. gs. 

Beckford’s Defcription of Jamaica, 2 
vol. 8vo. 145. 


Caflander’s Criticifms on the Diverfions - 


of Purley, 2s. 

Booker’s Mifcelianeous Poems, {mall 
Svo. 6s. 

Pennant’s Account of London, 4to. 
1). 4s. 

A Benevolent Epiftle to Sylvanus Ur- 
ban, 2s. 6d. 

Quefmel’s Four Gofpels, with a Com- 
ment and Refleétions, 2 vol. 8vo. 16s. 

Effays on Chriftianity, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Worksof the Rev. John Gambold, fall 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Reflection, a Poem, gto. 7s. 6d. fewed. 

Medallic Hiftory of England, large 4to. 
2). 7s. 
Robertfon’s Effay on Fevers, 8vo. 6s. 
Adventurers, a Farce, 1s. 
Charles Attman, 2 vol. 6s. 
Maid of Kent, 3 vol. ros. 6d. 
Hittory of Miis Meredith, 2 vol. 7s. 
Monro’s Supplement to his Chymiftry, 
8vo. 6s. 

Arnold Zulig, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Sicilian Romance, 2 vol. 7s. 

Tales of Imagination 2 vol. 7s. 

Fair Cambrians, 3 vol. ros. 6d. 

Monmouth, 3 vol. gs. 

Letters ,of the late Joteph If. to General 
d’ Alton, imall 8vo, 4s. 

Paley’s Hore Paulinz, 8vo. 7s. 

Berington’s Hiftory of Henry II, and his 
two Sons, 4to. 11. 4s. 

Lewis’ Enquiry into the Nature, &c. of 
Water, 8vo. 3s. 6d. tewed. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From April 12, to April 17, 1790. 
By the Standard WincHESTER Buthel 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans 
s. dos. det. dis. d. 8. de 























London 6 él3 43 2/2 o2 9 
\ 
COUNTIES INLAND, 

Middlefex 7 I\———|2 102 433 0 
Surry 6 9i——|3 22 44 & 
Hertford 7 4|\——|3 22 6/3 10 
Bedford 6 104 3/3 O2 613 7 
Cambridge 6 4/3 613 o2 Of © 
Huntingdon 6 7——|3 92 3/3 2 
Northampton 6 104 1]3 42 413 7 
Rutland 6 1ol——13,_ giz gig 7 
Leicefter 7 25 C13 Tom 51g 3 
Nottingham 6 1014 313, 7:2 4144 3 
Derby 72 4 
Stafford 7 914 13 214 10 
Salop 7305 714 3/3 3/5 © 
Hereford 7 2I——|3 6/3 1]—— 
Worcetter 7 G<om 3 63 414 3 
Warwick 7 3/3 913 1144 2 
Gloucefter 7 1_— 3 —_—\— 
Wilts 7 3——|3 4/2 7/4 6 
Berks 6 11\——/2 10/m 7/3 4 
Oxtord 7 S—|3 3:2 614 o 
Bucks 6 10/_——'3 oz «713 8 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. 

Effex 7 \—"2 11\2 1/2 11 
Suttolk 6 7/3 52 1012 113 2 
Norfolk 6 43 3) g\2 2—— 
Lincoin 6 74 10/3 or 114 4 
York 6 2/3 1113 22 3/3 10 
Durham 5 7——| —t2 1— 
Northumb. 5 64 Om Th 10/3 9 
Cumberland 6 104 813 giz 7/4 4 
Weftmoreland 7 3/4 413 3:2 514 0 
Lancabhire 7 4ls 013 52 54 ° 
Cheshire 7 384 74 221-— 
Moamouth 7 3—'3 72 23|\——— 
Someriet 7 Gia———iz 32 5:3 10 
Devon 7 oO} 3 3’. 7j— 
Cornwall 6 6|—!3 71 71— 
Dorfet 7 2—i3 12 6— 
Hamphhire 6 ol Ib 10; —|3 5 
Suilex —|—|— | 
Kent 6 Si.———|2 112 2'2 Q 


Peck Loaf 2s. 8d. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


+ 


VE foiuld be unworthy of the good Opinion of X.Y. Z. if we could be intimidated by 


Menaces ro ary Explanation of the Circumftances be mentions. Correjpordcnts, who awrite like 
Gentiemen, may be ajjured, that the greateft Attention and Relpe& will Le paid to their Remarkse 

We are much obliged to A Conttant Reader, who dates bis Letter from Hoxton, for bis polite 
Animadverfionn We are perfuaded, that be bas tos math Candour, not to perceive, that in up- 
wards of five hundred Articies of the Kind, in more than forty Years Pusheatien, fuch a Cir- 





Be prevent pace bie Coent renee if falarse 


cumplance might cahly happen. We var only allure bin, that W. bave taten fitusl Meofures 


PRICES 
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